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HE fact that Mr. Coolidge does not approve 

of a chain letter petitioning him to run 

again adds nothing decisive to the state- 

ment that he does not “choose”’ to be a candidate 

in 1928. It baffles his enthusiastic Massachusetts 

backers, keeps the political world on tenterhooks, 

but signifies only that the President of the United 

States is in no hurry to resolve himself. De- 

tailed speculation on it is futile, and ends exactly 
where it began. 

In the face of uncertainty as to the President’s in- 
tentions, political polls in various parts of the coun- 
try indicate that Herbert Hoover is by far the most 
popular of the other potential candidates for the 
Republican nomination. Returns of a poll conducted 
by the National Republic, a magazine edited by 
George B. Lockwood, former secretary of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, suggest that among both 
editors and political small fry Hoover stands first, 
Lowden second, Hughes third, and Dawes fourth. 
Those contributing to the poll were asked to ballot 
on the assumption that Coolidge was out of the race. 
Other popular polls conducted on the same basis 
place Hoover again in the forefront, with the rest of 
the field straggling behind in various orders. Lowden 


and Hughes seem to be more or less sectional favor- 
ites, the one dependent upon a bloc of farm States, 
the other upon the Eastern seaboard. Dawes is evi- 
dently the choice of the politicians, who believe he 
would prove more regular than the Secretary of 
Commerce in his dispensation of patronage. Hoover 
appears to have the greatest hold on the mass of 
voters, and scores heavily from coast to coast. 
While Mr. Coolidge persists in tactics of obscurant- 
ism, all of these candidates endeavor discreetly to 
remain in the shade. 


Buttering the Democratic Bread 
b ieee is something pathetic about the prospect 


of a Democratic love feast in Washington next 
month. To watch the diligent Clem Shaver going 
about preparations for the event fills one with pity. 
Better the task of Sisyphus than the one to which 
Mr. Shaver has put his shoulder. Better to push a 
stone eternally up a hill than to decide-on the pro- 
gram of a banquet for Democrats. Mr. Shaver meets 
with his confreres. Filet mignon or lobster 2 la New- 
burg? Prohibition 2 /a Donahey or Prohibition Al 
Smith? It is suggested at first that no’ Presidential 
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aspirants shall be present; decided at last that many 
shall be present but none shall speak. Mr. Shaver 
concentrates on the next problem: where shall 
the oratory come from, then? Why, from John W. 
Davis, of course; for Mr. Davis is done for, Presi- 
dentially speaking, and will make up in tact what 
he lacks in enthusiasm. Gradually a magnificent 
scheme for harmony is evolved. Democrats will 
rally in January beneath the standard of Andrew 
Jackson, hard-boiled of history; the country will 
recognize the gathering as a love feast and dissen- 
sion will be forgotten. If there is not much love, 
there can at least be impressive feasting. 

Shortly after the harmony banquet surviving 
members of the Democratic National Committee 
will assemble to choose a convention city and dis- 
cuss matters pertinent to the approaching campaign. 
Possibly some of them will have things to say about 
the two-thirds rule, without which Governor Smith 
might carry the convention on one of the early 
ballots. Probably they will leave the convention to 
decide whether the rule shall be changed or not. 
When the convention comes along, love feasting 
will be at an end. 

Mr. Shaver has a heavy job on his hands, and he 
is going to need the diplomatic finesse of a Machia- 
velli along with the statesmanship of a Bismarck to 
put it across. He is given until June or thereabout 
to complete it. The availability of Al Smith is one 
matter he must take into consideration. Prohibition, 
linked with the name of the governor, is another. 
Mr. Smith is the outstanding figure in the Demo- 
cratic party, prohibition is a vital issue, but both 
create political problems requiring careful treat- 
ment. If Mr. Shaver’s harmony plans fall short 
at any point, there is a good chance that the 
fiasco of Madison Square Garden will be repeated 
in a new setting. 


Mr. Coolidge’s Red Herrings 


BREE with words but sparing of ideas, President 
Coolidge allowed no decisive statements to in- 
trude themselves upon his speech before the Union 
League Club of Philadelphia. From the ovation he 
received it was inferred that 
Pennsylvania Republicans 
might like to send a convention 
delegation pledged to Coolidge, 
but if the President sensed this 
he still did not unbend. Those 
who had hoped against all 
probability for a clarification 
of his attitude toward another 
term were given not one clue 
upon which to build. Those 
who had counted upon something anticipating 
the President’s message to Congress were slightly 
more fortunate, but even they were prone to 





disappointment ‘as their cigars burned low. The 
Union League Club went home to bed assured that 
it was a great organization with a splendid history, 
and convinced that Mr. Coolidge was not yet 
ready to unburden his mind. 

The President’s defense of private initiative, his 
genuflexion before the protective tariff, his reference 
to the “test” with which prosperity confronts the 
nation, may be accepted as Administration ritual. 
His advocacy of reduction of the national debt, 
which amounts still to $18,000,000,000, and only 
moderate tax reduction, are in line with his earlier 
pronouncements on the subject of finance. In his 
consideration of “internal developments,” however, 
he gave Philadelphia and the nation one new thing 
to think about. He hinted cautiously but unmis- 
takably at what will be the Administration attitude 
on public works. He mentioned continued road con- 
struction to the tune of $75,000,000 annually; com- 
pletion of flood control; the building of Mississippi 
and St. Lawrence waterways; improvements at 
Boulder Dam and on the Columbia River; the 
building of more submarines and more cruisers; a 
privately owned merchant marine of “fast cargo 
boats’; the increase of our air forces, with special 
encouragement to commercial airways in the 
direction of South America; inter-American road- 
building, with the United States contributing 
financial assistance. 

If this is the Administration program for internal 
development, it will provide, along with the ques- 
tion of farm relief, some lively days in Congress. 
Every one of the projects is commendable, but it 
is not certain that all of them should be undertaken 
at present. Flood relief is essential; some of the 
others might easily wait. Public works are among 
other things a means of alleviating unemployment 
and stimulating business in time of depression. 
Their value in this direction will be lost if they are 
all shouldered in an era of comparative prosperity. 
Undoubtedly Congress will have much to say of 
this, and of the possibility of draining the Treasury 
too low by attempting to satisfy the farmer, humor 
the taxpayer, reduce the national debt, and embark 
upon a tremendous program of internal develop- 
ment, all at the same time. 


Britain Sinks Two Paper Ships 
Bit agree! to general expectation, public 


opinion in Great Britain has succeeded in push- 
ing back the plan of the British Admiralty for ex- 
tensive cruiser building. W. C. Bridgeman, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, has announced in the House 
of Commons that only one of the three cruisers 
planned and appropriated for this year will be laid 
down at present. This is not assurance that they 
will not be built next year, but it indicates that 
in the interests of economy and Anglo-American 
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understanding, the building program has been 
temporarily curtailed. It is a move welcomed in the 
United States as proof that Great Britain is pre- 
pared to reconsider the question of naval disarma- 
ment, and suggests that the danger of a race in the 
construction of auxiliary vessels may be avoided 
after all. It opens the way for a new conference to 
take up the question of disarmament where it was 
dropped at Geneva last summer. 

Lord Balfour has now voiced the opinion that the 
Geneva conference was not broken down but merely 
interrupted. Viscount Cecil, moreover, has clari- 
fied the reasons for his resignation from the Cabinet, 
explaining that it was directly due to the govern- 
ment attitude at the conference. He has blamed 
Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for this uncompromising attitude, and stated that 
unless Mr. Churchill agrees to American naval par- 
ity, his position “bangs, bolts, and bars the door 
against any hope of further agreement with the 
United States on naval armaments.” The next move 
is Mr. Churchill’s. 

In certain local quarters Mr. Bridgeman’s an- 
nouncement has been taken as a deception, a move 
of expediency to pull the wool over American eyes 
and prevent the United States from setting out upon 
a reasonable cruiser-building program of her own. 
Congress must not give too much weight to this ar- 
gument. Whatever her motives, Great Britain has 
taken a substantial step in the direction of disar- 
mament, one, incidentally, which improves the out- 
look for the meeting this month of the League of 
Nations Disarmament Commission. Our own naval 
program should be designed to bring us nearer par- 
ity, but must not be undertaken with a distrust of 
Great Britain or her ultimate intention. We must ac- 
cept Mr. Bridgeman’s concession at its face value. 


A Case of Yellow Jaundice 
ILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST has spent 


much time and devoted many orange-tinted 
newspaper columns lately to an exposure of the 
Calles Government in Mexico. We were informed 
first that Sefior Calles had supplied aid to an anti- 
American revolution in Nicaragua, but it appeared 
on examination of the evidence that the most Mex- 
ico had done was to assist Sacasa when he was fight- 
ing Chamorro, and that before the United States 
had recognized any one of the contending factions. 
Next we learned that Mexico had blocked a “Cool- 
idge Peace Conference” by warning Sacasa against 
participation. After this came the revelation of a 
“gun-smuggling plot” of which Mr. Hearst pos- 
sessed no documentary evidence, but which he was 
led to reveal because reports from a “high official” 
seemed to “dovetail so perfectly with established 
and related facts.” Most striking of all is the ex- 
posure of a “secret conspiracy existing between the 


governments of Russia and Mexico to convert the 
Mexicans and Central American, people to Com- 
munism and set up a Bolshevist stronghold next door 
to the United States.” 

Mr. Hearst has not obtained all the documents; 
those that have come into his possession are not 
surely authentic. Forged papers are abundant in 
Mexico, and it is reasonable to suspect that those 
reproduced day by day in the Hearst two-page 
spread are only a collection of fakes. The Mexican 
Embassy at Washington has declared as much. 
But whether they are authentic or not, it is dubious 
journalism to hurl them unproven at a gullible 
reading public. If Mr. Hearst was anxious to vindi- 
cate the State Department in its Nicaraguan policy 
he might better have submitted the documents to 
authorities at Washington and published not a 
word about them until their authenticity was proved 
or disproved. Instead, he seems to be playing upon 
public antipathy toward Mexico and public fear 
of the Bolsheyist bogey merely to pull off a journal- 
istic “scoop,” add a little to the circulation of his 
newspapers, and possibly to enhance the value of his 
property holdings in Mexico. 

The State Department intimated long ago that 
all the facts in the Nicaraguan intervention did not 
appear on the surface, but until some new and au- 
thoritative announcement comes from Washington, 
the Hearst tantrum can be regarded only as ill- 
advised and futile. In the meantime, there is no 
occasion for excitement. 


The Heavy Hand of Economics 


HERE is no adage to the effect that as Harvard 

goes so goes the educational world, yet its con- 
tributions and leadership have ever been notable. 
It is probably safe to say that what happens in 
Cambridge is indicative of what is happening in 
many college communities, and with this in view 
the recent report of the Harvard committee on the 
choice of electives is worth more than passing no- 
tice. The committee finds that the Harvard eco- 
nomics department has had an increase of 198 
students in the past two years, and that 16.9 per 


cent of the three upper classes is now enrolled in one . 


or another of the economics courses. The study of 
economics has gained considerably on the study of 
English, which has been the most popular for a 
number of years. Furthermore, there has been a 
notable increase in the number of students seeking 
honors in their chosen fields; 31.7 per cent of the up- 
per classes are working for distinction. This is a 
high tribute to the leadership of President Lowell. 
Increasing attention is being given to study, even 
at the expense of coveted extracurricular activities, 
and the undergraduate in line for the 1928 football 
managership has recently resigned his position in 
order to concentrate upon his curricular work. 
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The. drift toward economics suggests that the 
growing tendency to interpret history, literature, 
art, and whole civilizations from an economic 
standpoint is making economics a key subject. It 
does not mean that economics will be studied in 
future at the expense of the classics, but that a 
grounding in the subject will soon be considered 
as necessary for the intelligent man as a general 
background in literature and the arts. It means that 
men preparing themselves to go out into an essen- 
tially economic world are recognizing the subject as 
of special value. As for the growing concentration 
upon curricular work, it shows that notwithstanding 
the excitement over football and other extracurricu- 
lar diversions, the average student is in college for 
education and intends to make the most of his four 
years’ opportunity. Critics who insist upon the utter 
lack of seriousness in college men are advised to 
take notice. 


The Ethereal Future 


EWSPAPER men have been ignoring com- 
pletely, even defiantly, the work of the 
International Radio Telegraph Conference which 
convened in Washington some six weeks ago and is 
still in session. Having reported that the conference 
would comprise more than four-hundred delegates 
representing fifty-one nations, and having printed 
almost in full Secretary Hoover’s opening address, 
the correspondents went about other business and 
left the conference flat. The discussions are said to 
be dry, reporters do not see much news in techni- 
cally worded agreements to govern international 
transmission, and with Congress on the point of 
assembling there are other things to think about. 
What has the conference been doing during the pe- 
riod of silence? 

For one thing, it has ruled that all spark trans- 
mission with the exception of distress calls shall be 
prohibited after January 1, 1940. The date has been 
set far in advance in order to allow shipping interests 
and operating companies to make readjustment, but 
long before 1940 the effect of the ruling will be felt. 
Equipment for spark transmission will be more or 
less taboo; it will not be used in new installations or 
replacements. Eventually millions of dollars’ worth 
of equipment will have to be scrapped, but in the 
process broadcasting will be freed from one of the 
greatest causes of interference. The persistent buzz 
which is likely to interfere now with reception ineven 
the most finely tuned set will be eliminated. The 
radio audience will be left a little profanity for fur- 
naces, party telephones, and frozen water pipes. 

The conference is now considering the allocation 
of short wave lengths for commercial purposes. It is 
planned to split the short-wave spectrum into a 
number of bands: one for communication, one for 
radio-compass signals, one for radio beacons, one for 


commercial telephony, others for military, naval, and 
mobile services. Furthermore, some allocation will 
probably be made for picture-transmission schemes 
such as the “television.” It is remotely possible 
that a band will be allowed for railway commu- 
nication, so that brakemen on long freight trains 
may keep in touch with engineers or signalmen 
along the route. 

These are developments worthy of notice. Radio 
is not only a means of public amusement, but a sci- 
ence full of possibilities for international commerce 
and communication. 


“‘__the Trail That Is Always New” 


OMMANDER GEORGE M. DYOTT wanted 
a fourth man for his expedition into the jungles 
of the Amazon. He asked for a man “to whom 
money, the comforts of life, and life itself, meant 
very little.” He asked for someone willing to endure 
the hardships and perils of tropical exploration. His 
expedition was going in search of Col. P. H. Faw- 
cett, the lost explorer, and the ruins of an ancient 
American civilization. He outlined the job in no 
romantic terms and expected few applicants for it, 
yet up to a week ago he had received fifteen ein. 
sand. They came from all parts of the United States, 
and from Canada and Europe. They were sent by 
professional men, high-school students, business ex- 
ecutives, men from all fields of endeavor. The com- 
mander remarked that the response was “quite 
extraordinary”; then sat down to the long task of 
reading his mail. 

It would be interesting to know the manifold 
motives governing the minds of the fifteen thousand 
who wished to turn explorers. How many of them 
had been reading Conrad or Melville or Stevenson? 
How many were tired of their wives, tired of routine 
existence, surfeited with bond selling, or bored with 
themselves? How many only thought they were? 
Commander Dyott’s request for a fourth man was 
not widely advertised; possibly had larger notice 
been given it by the press the number of applicants 
would have been doubled, trebled, or even multi- 
plied by ten. Perhaps if there were a sufficient num- 
ber of jungles available and enough expeditions to 
go round, we would see the spectacle of our whole 
population marching off in search of lost explorers, 
ancient civilizations, and something which it vaguely 
felt was missing in its life. 

Motion pictures, prize fights, football games, and 
serial novels, not to mention a host of other minor 
excitements, go a long way toward satisfying man’s 
appetite for adventure, but in spite of these outlets 
he remains at heart a wanderer. When a Dyott ex- 
pedition comes along and he sees a chance for es- 
cape, off he goes for a primitive holiday. Fortunately 
for home and family, the commander needed one, not 
thousands of explorers. 
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The Feminine Touch 


r AHOSE astute observers who have been look- 
ing seven years and more for women to re- 
form politics are on the point of collapsing 

their telescopes, pocketing their field glasses, and 

going into retirement with a volume of Schopen- 
hauer. The political panorama today indicates any- 
thing save a reform, and women seem to be making 
it no better. In several notable instances they have 
gone out of their way to make it worse. Misogynists 
and downtrodden husbands were the first to despair 
of a woman-made Utopia, and now even women 
themselves are expressing apprehension. Thus it is 
that Margaret Culkin Banning, authoress, Vassar 
graduate, and member of Phi Beta Kappa, proposes 

a genera] retirement of women in politics. “Women 

really dislike politics,” she laments. “They tried to 

affect an appetite for it, but it was not possible. We 
are zeros politically, and may as well realize it.” 

Mrs. Banning describes women in politics,as “‘stalk- 

ing-horses, decoys so to speak, and figureheads.” 

She confesses penitently that politics is a man’s 

game and best left to men. What ground is there for 

this attitude? 

For one thing, there are the performances of Mir- 
iam A. Ferguson in Texas and Florence E. S. Knapp 
in New York. As governor of Texas, Ma Ferguson 
proved to be exactly the kind of stalking-horse to 
which Mrs. Banning has reference, a decoy behind 
which her husband was able to regain some of his 
lost power and dump Texas into a conflict such as it 
had not experienced since the Alamo. As Secretary 
of State and census taker extraordinary in New York 
Mrs. Knapp appears to have given a demonstration 
equal to any in the annals of pay-roll padding. Both 
of these women have given artful exhibitions, but 
neither has done credit to the promises of those who 
paraded ten years ago in the name of Susan B. An- 
thony. Next, there is the negative record of women 
in Congress. Those who have reached the House of 
Representatives have generally done so by rising to 
fill vacancies caused by the death of male relatives. 
They have been benefited, yet handicapped, by a 
public sentimentality which chooses to take back 
now and then the tradition of inheritance to office. 
Be this as it may, their work has not been prepos- 
sessing. Once within legislative halls and safely away 
from the battalion of newspaper cameramen, very 
little has been heard of them or, for that matter, 
from them. Rebecca L. Felton, appointed by the 
governor of Georgia, is the only woman to have 
served in the Senate. Her term comprised exactly 
one day, during which she was rightfully applauded 
yet regarded as something of a phenomenon by her 
hidebound colleagues. Again, there is the uncertain 
record of women as voters laden with the suspicion 
that women have generally gone the way of their 


husbands or the way they were told to go by some 
women’s club lecturer with a white carnation in the 
lapel of his frock coat. Women have been no more 
punctilious than men about attending the polls and 
have shown no greater discretion is marking their 
ballots. In few large political movements has their 
influence been of great moment. Even on prohibi- 
tion, regarded as their particular province, they have 
gone every which way and shown little disposition 
to face the problem squarely. Their influence 
counted in driving out the saloon, but that was 
before they obtained the franchise. 

These things are written on the debit side of the 
ledger. To their credit are the achievements of such 
‘women as Nellie Tayloe Ross, former governor of 
Wyoming, Bertha Knight Landes, mayor of Seattle, 
and Judge Florence Allen of Ohio. There is the work 
of women in State Legislatures, women. in civic gov- 
ernment, women like Mrs. Henry Moskowitz of New 
York on campaign committees and political organi- 
zations behind the scenes. Some of it is bad, but 
much of it is good — and effective. 

All in all, it appears that Mrs. Banning is justified 
in apprehension, but not in her willingness to give 
up the job. There is ground for saying that women 
are no improvement politically over men: reason fot 
declaring that they are not reforming angels and 
probably never will be. There is little reason for 
claiming that they represent political zero. In view 
of these things it is well that Mrs. Banning has. 
sounded retreat — not because a retreat is advis- 
able, but because her call is likely to provoke a host 
of women, who, after the feminine habit of mind, 
will march in exactly the opposite direction and 
straight into battle. Women cannot lay all political 
ills against men, for they have had seven years o 
the franchise and done nothing which actually im- 
proves matters. They cannot be regarded as political 
reformers, for it has become evident that many of 
them are something quite different. 

In the current issue of THE INDEPENDENT Mrs. 
Emily Newell Blair asks that women in politics be 
discussed in the same light as men. She asks that 
they be regarded not as politically minded women, 
and therefore a phenomenal group, but as individ- 
uals and leaders. This is a reasonable request, yet 
one hard to satisfy. Women are still enough of a noy- 
elty in politics to attract attention simply by run- 
ning for office, as was shown in the case of the college 
girl who was recently a candidate for mayor in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. So long as they are a novelty 
in politics, they will attract attention as women, not 
as politicians. When the novelty has worn off — and 
there is some indication that it is wearing thin — 
there may come a time at which it will be no less 
absurd to write of ““Women in Politics” than of 
“Men as Officeholders.” By that time, certainly, 
the myth that women are reformers will have been 
altogether forgotten. 
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Are Women Really in Politics? 
By Emily Newell Blair 


OW perennial are these articles on women in 
politics! Almost had I said how weedlike, 
for they spring up by the journalistic road- 

side every season from the presuffrage seed without 

selection of facts or cultivation by analysis or the 
watering of cogitation. I do not object to the matter 
of such articles, since I believe in free speech, but to 
the acceptance by the press and public of such 
promiscuous observations. I hold that the same 
knowledge, the same amount of research, or personal 
experience, should be 


an old story. Their situation, their work, has lost its 
thrill and its novelty. And I fancy it is equally boring 
as a subject to the women out of politics. Yet it 
seems still to be “good copy.” 

I know whereof I speak. My work takes me 
periodically to Washington. Hardly have I put my 
bag down when the women reporters call up for an 
interview. I am, of course, glad to see them. They 
are my friends, always stimulating; and then I hope 
against all my disappointments that some day one of 

them is going to ask my 








required of a writer on 


opinion on some impor- 





“women in politics” as 
is required for a writer 
on the Boulder Dam. 
Every intelligent reader 
ought to know by this 
time how easy it is to 
give spectacular, super- 
ficial, half-baked opin- 
ions on it. Every editor 


Politicians have introduced the woman voter — but 
politics has not yet acknowledged the introduction. The 
subject merely of women in politics, believes Mrs. Blair, 
who holds, among other offices, the first vice chairman- 
ship of the Democratic National Committee, should be 
dropped for a discussion of what they are doing there. 
If this ever happens, she prophesies, ‘“‘the time may 
actually come when some journalist will dare to scorn 


a woman’s political acts and judgments . . . will wish © 


to praise her political acts . . . not as a gracious bit of 
masculine courtesy, but as a piece of honest criticism’’ 


tant political’ subject, 
that I will be greeted as 
a political man might be 
with such a question as: 
“Well, what did you 
think of the filibuster?” 
or “Will the President 
veto the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill?” “Will Mr. 


Coolidge be the next 





ought to know — none 





better — what a temp- 

tation it is for a journalist in search of a subject to 
throw together a few sentimental conclusions on 
women in politics; for it is so easy to make dramatic 
statements about it, particularly to inveigh and to 
denounce, but desperately hard to think through it, 
analyze it, and offer an explanation or a cure. 

“Women are a failure in politics.”” How often we 
hear it, how easy to say. But, after all, what does it 
mean? What were women supposed to do in politics? 
How were they supposed to do it? A writer expecting 
the women to put the United States in the League of 
Nations may call the passage of the Maternity and 
Infancy Act futile. But those who think it valuable, 
who know the work it took to pass it, and realize 
that it never would have passed except for woman 
suffrage may disagree. 

The reason, of course, that writers are so tempted 
to issue snap judgments is twofold. First, the 
subject seems so simple that no one thinks the dis- 
cussion of it requires any technical knowledge. One 
is warned away from a discussion of the Diesel 
engine by the technical terms involved. But authors 
who have never heard of a national committee or 
attended a national convention rush in to discuss 
woman’s place in politics. The second reason this 
subject tempts the general writer is that he knows 
that he can sell it. To the majority of editors the 
subject still seems to have “news value,” though 
why it should does not seem apparent to political 
war horses like myself. To women in politics this is 


Republican nominee?” 
“Do you favor the abolition of the two-thirds rule?” 
Such are the questions put to a man politician re- 
turning from a Western trip or alighting from an 
ocean steamer. But no! Invariably and uniformly 
the question to me in some form or other deals with 
women in politics. ““Do women count in politics?” 
“Do you think a woman can turn to politics without 
neglecting her home?” 

I usually sigh and say, “Oh, but I’ve said all I 
think and all I know about that a thousand times. 
I’ve written two articles over which I sweat blood, 
building up arguments, putting down all I’ve 
learned and all I prophesy.” 


ND then the articles and the statements that 

are made by women who have never tried to 

get into politics and do not even know what 
or where politics is! 

The other day a brilliant woman journalist who 
knows journalism and women’s activities as few 
women, if any, in this country made the astonishing 
statement which has been quoted all over the coun- 
try that the only “female Presidential possibilities” 
were Alice Longworth, Mrs. Medill McCormick, and 
Anne Morgan. Shades of Andrew Jackson, Mark 
Hanna, and Tom Platt! What would any practical 
politician say to the first and last of these possibili- 
ties? Just what he would say if a serious man 
journalist should suggest Will Rogers or John D. 
Rockefeller as having “personality, popularity, 
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power, and political technique enough to make a 
creditable race for the presidency.” For well would 
he know that the sort of alloeanaes remembrance in 
which a people grateful for entertainment hold Alice, 
as they do Will, is not the kind of popularity that 
nominates or elects Presidents. Well also would he 
know that Anne Morgan, in spite of brilliant pub- 
licity and an undoubted ability as a promoter, would 
have as unacceptable a name — and it is only as a 
name that she is known outside of New York in the 
United States—as John D.’s own. With Ruth 
Hanna McCormick the case is different. It may well 
be that she takes after her illustrious father who 
moved from king maker to king. 

What this brilliant writer has done is to confuse 
“news value” with political power. But that she 
should have done so is not so much the point as that 
newspapers the country over should have. taken her 
remarks seriously. A man writing on political sub- 
jects — Mark Sullivan, David Lawrence, William 
Hard — knows his politics as he knows his A B C’s. 
He lives in the atmosphere of it. He keeps his ears 
tuned in to the continual whisperings of the politicai 
grass roots. There is, such men claim, a sixth sense, 
known as the political sense, which enables them to 
guess what they can’t hear. At least it enables them 
by some sort of magic to jumble all the facts 
together and out of it to form conclusions and dare 
prophecies that occasionally are right. 


ONCE saw one of these men at work. He came 

into a Middle Western city at 9 A.M. Before night 
he had called upon a leading merchant, banker, 
and manufacturer. He had talked to each of their 
doorkeepers and private secretaries. He had ques- 
tioned three policemen, a taxi driver and a street-car 
conductor. He had lunched with the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Rotarians, had visited two 
clergymen, gone to tea with a group from the League 
of Women Voters, a cocktail party with young 
people, a dinner with a group of local editors, an 
evening party with the “society crowd,” and a 
supper party with a group of “young radicals.” 
That evening he wrote a fairly good report of the 
political situation in that State. This same thing he 
did in a dozen other States. 

Now, a process or a technique, whichever it should 
be called, like that applied to this question would 
lead a writer on this subject to a trip across the 
country east to west and north to south — to see 
first-hand what women, if any, were working in 
political organizations, what these women were 
doing and what their fellow workers and citizens 
thought they were doing. There would be the four- 
teen women members of the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture to investigate, not so much as the basis of an 
article on them as data for the conclusions to 
be drawn. The women legislators in Georgia, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Texas, Minnesota, and. 


California and other States. How did they get there? 
What have they done? Where are they going? There 
would be the women who are secretaries, acting 
secretaries and executive secretaries of State and 
local political committees. What power do they 
have? Where did they get it? I know one who runs a 
State machine. 


i political writer, one informed on politics, 
knows that power often resides in the least 
spectacular, least published places, that it is not the 
flag waver that pulls the string, but the quiet, un- 
known hand in the dark. He also knows the way 
leaders are developed, how they mature, grow, 
arrive. So he would suspect that back in many places 
in this country today there are women leaders, many 
of them being developed, some perhaps at work. He 
would guess, too, that from among these women 
legislators will come in the future some women 
Congressmen, some Senators, and perhaps even a 
woman President just as from the men in these 
Legislatures will develop future Congressmen and 
Senators and perhaps a President. For he knows the 
women there are competing not alone against each 
other, but against their men confréres, and that by 
such a process of selection, political selection, ability 
to survive, do leaders, or at least successful poli- 
ticians, come. Few indeed are those who spring full 
panoplied as Senatorial or Presidential candidates. 
As Presidential possibilities, then, such a writer 
might name besides the Ruth McCormick who has 
that will to win and that power to draw which 
politicians and political writers always recognize as 
political availability, a woman now known only toa 
small Minnesota district; or he might name that 
Judge Florence Allen who has won an electorate 
once and dared to buck a State machine in the 
primaries, running against an eminent man for a 
Senatorial nomination; or the Mrs. Catt whom poli- 
ticians themselves court and fear; or that Congress- 
woman Norton who has gained the confidence and 
support of a whole State machine; or that little 
legislator another State machine is pushing slowly 
but surely forward; or that Cora Wilson Stuart 
whom a whole State loves; or that woman whom 
reliable political diagnosticians predict will very 
probably be the first woman elected to the United 
States Senate — a woman of Presidential calibre. 
He would also guess that some of these women on 
local committees quietly campaigning election after 
election are working their way slowly but surely to 
power. I could name many — except that naming 
them would spoil their game — who are becoming 
powerful factors in their own community politics by 
impressing the men in their party with their ability 
to get results, by acquiring a “desirable” following, 
by building up a machine of their own which makes 
it necessary for the regular machine to deal with 
them. And this, though the masculine-controlled 
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machine is slow to learn and must often have object 
lesson after object lesson before it does. 

These are the women whose recommendation will 
have influence in future appointments, who may get 
them for themselves, who, if they do not become 
candidates, will have a voice in naming them. 


ILL their influence be good? Will these 

women do the things that suffragists claimed 
they would? Who can say? But one thing is certain. 
A few articles appraising these women fairly — and 
by fairly I mean mentioning their weaknesses as well 
as their strength, weighing one against the other — 
would do something toward increasing the power 
and the strength of those women who do have the 
higher political ideals. As it is now, these women 
work without benefit of such publicity. Oh, yes, I 
know they have their pictures in the paper and 
reams of personal write-ups and interviews on inane 
subjects. How sadly they smile among themselves 
about it knowing the substitute to be shorn of the 
chief value of publicity which is the appraisal it gives 
one before that public whose approval is capital. 
Better than nothing? Yes, for it does give these 
women an introduction. It “places” them, tells who 
and what they are, makes them known, gives them a 
certain audience. But it does not give them value. 
On the other hand, if, when a woman leader or boss 
stands for something, when her interest in politics is 
not selfish, when it is apparent that she has gained a 
real influence, that she has ability, it were given 
publicity, she would gain followers. If, when women 
in political places sell out to vicious interests, when 
they are used as tools, even when they are merely 
inane and innocuous, it should be so stated, they 
would the sooner be discarded. 

In short, if women who were able as well as in- 
corruptible and unselfish — and correspondingly, 
women who were inane and corrupt — were so ap- 
praised publicly, even the politicians would be much 
more careful in their choice of women leaders. Thus 
would the whole political standard be raised. 

What I want is that the press should ask about 
women appointees, women candidates, and women 
politicians: Why was she chosen? Who is back of 
her? What can she accomplish for women? Has she 
any power with those in control or is she their tool? 
Has she real ability? What kind? Such questions, so 
far as I know, have never been asked about women 
in politics and, until they are, we need not expect 
women in politics to develop leadership, or women in 
politics who could lead to acquire followers. Once 
women acquire leadership their opinions, of course, 
will be sought. Once their opinions are sought they 
will have an influence in molding public opinion. 
Once they have this influence they will be sought 
out by men leaders. Then — and not until then — 
will they have influence in formulating policies and 
framing measures. 


Nowhere more than in politics are influence, 
power, success attained not by “sudden flights” but 
by “toiling upward in the night”! It is their disap- 
pointment at not finding “sudden flights” that these 
writers on women in politics register in their articles. 
If only they would hunt out some of those toilers and 
discuss frankly their successes and failures! As one 
of those toilers, I would welcome such discussion as a 
help — a help, whether it was favorable or unfavor- 
able to me and my accomplishments; a help, because 
we workers in these political jobs are all, more or 
less, experimenters, and one of the tests is whether 
others than ourselvessee results and progress. 

The public is our audience. It is more. It is our 
“mutton.” It is the public confidence and approval 
that makes votes. It is votes that women in politics 
must win if they are to have power. And we can only 
test our success in this matter of winning public 
confidence and approval if the evaluation is frank. 
It is not enough for a woman leader to issue pam- 
phlets, organize clubs, make speeches, answer letters, 
straighten out difficulties. Not by such a record isa 
man measured, but by the influence he wields, the 
reputation for judgment, for clear thought, the poli- 
cies he stands for. A woman should be measured for 
the same things. Has she the confidence of her men 
co-workers? Can she wield an influence and with 
whom? Is it because of her ability or her following? 
Has she any power? Any opinions? 

Has any reporter ever asked me or any other 
woman in politics her policies? Has any writer ever 
compared the achievement of one woman in politics 
with another? No, for it is so much easier to mistake 
Mrs. Longworth’s personal influence with a few men 
in public life for political accomplishment, and con- 
cede her to be the most effective woman in politics 
today. 


flee subject of women in politics thus left alone 
and the individual woman in politics recognized, 
the. time may actually come when some journalist 
will dare to scorn a woman’s political acts and 
judgments, when some orator will flay her alive 
on a political stump; and with that — or after that 
—will come a time when some editor will wish to 
praise her political acts and approve her judgments, 
not as a gracious bit of masculine courtesy, but as a 
piece of honest criticism. Still after that there may 
actually come a time when reporters will ask some 
woman in politics not how she got there and how 
she enjoys it, but whether she is supporting a certain 
candidate and if so, why? And if all this comes to 
pass, there may even come a time when reporters 
will hang about the door of some woman in politics 
and seek an “authorized interview” on the “situa- 
tion.” And in that glad day, editors will return 
articles on this subject with a printed slip, and 
discussions such as this one of mine, praise be! will 
be read no more in the land. 
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Back Stage in Washington 
“Who Would Fardels Bear—?” 


ITH so much 
hocus-pocus go- 
ing on about 


Mr. Coolidge’s “I do not 
choose” statement it 
proves surprising that 
some hard-worked editor 
does not raise the old cry 
that the man is tired out 


breaking him down. That 


“He has given the lie direct to the charge that 
the office was back breaking and spirit slaughter- 
ing, writes our Washington correspondent this 
week of Mr. Coolidge and the Presidency. ‘‘He 
obviously enjoys it immensely.”’ Yet the press 
and the public still persist in the belief that the 
White House is little more than a glorified death 
cell. The writer has some interesting things to tell 
about the ‘‘weary life’’ under which the present 

incumbent must ‘grunt and sweat”’ 


Shortly after four 
o’clock Mr. Coolidge 
strolls again to his office 
over by the War Depart- 
ment and transacts offi- 
cial business or signs 
mail until around five 
o’clock. Perhaps a Cabi- 
net officer will be called 
into consultation. Gen- 
eral Lord of the budget 
may come in the back 








was the dog’s-eared state- 
ment that went the 
rounds a few years ago, after Woodrow Wilson 
broke down and Warren Gamaliel Harding died. 

The Presidency, in short, was a man-breaking job. 

Nobody could stand more than four years of it. If 
I remember correctly, some astute fellows, with the 
thought of saving life, even introduced a bill limiting 
the term to four years. Editors thwacked their desks 
throughout the land. For some months it was the 
newest and most talked-of reform. Study was under- 
taken in an effort to relieve the Chief Executive of 
some of his more onerous duties. But after a few 
months of Mr. Coolidge the thing died down and 
now no one hears of the agitation any more. And 
for what reason? 
_ Not within the memory of the oldest employee of 
the executive offices— and some of them have 
been there since McKinley — has a President ar- 
ranged his business so easily as Mr. Coolidge. He 
has given the lie direct to the charge that the office 
was back breaking and spirit slaughtering. He 
obviously enjoys it immensely. While I am not on 
intimate terms with his private physician, my 
agents hazard the guess that he has added at least 
twenty pounds to his weight and six inches to his 
girth measure since he quit the Willard Hotel and 
had his palate tickled by the culinary staff at the 
White House. 

The Coolidge Administration, whatever its critics 
say of its conservatism, has introduced one startling 
novelty ‘in official routine. This is the siesta or rest 
period every afternoon from two to four o’clock. 
The President goes to the executive offices a little 
before nine. During the course of the morning he 
receives anywhere from three to seven callers. He 
returns to the White House for luncheon at one. 
From two o’clock until four the President takes a 
nap. Always described by his friends as an easy 
sleeper, he allows nothing to interfere with this rest 
period. It is as sacrosanct as the Coolidge receipt for 
cooking the Thanksgiving turkey. 


way. But at five o’clock 
the curtain is rung down on the show. The Presi- 
dent returns to the White House and may emerge 
half an hour later for a stroll with Dick Jervis, 
Colonel Starling, and three or four other secret serv- 
ice attendants. No President has ever been as well 
protected as Mr. Coolidge has been. 

Creation of this afternoon rest period has intro- 
duced in the executive offices the longest lunch 
hour officially recognized in America. It proves a 
snap for Ted Clark and Mr. Sanders who, while they 
may not sleep themselves, have two good hours 
when they are not subject to a peremptory beck and 
call. And if anyone should suppose that two hours 
sleep every afternoon is breaking down Mr. Cool- 
idge’s health he has another guess coming to him. 
In one of his humorous moments the President 
himself jokes at his healthiness and remarks in his 
dry way: “They say I am the healthiest President 
that has ever been in the White House.” There is no 
doubt about it. He is. 

To be able to sleep so long in the daytime as well 
as at night necessitates an office routine which must 
be acknowledged as efficient, and Mr. Coolidge, so it 
is said about the White House, handles the public 
business with as great dispatch as anyone who has 
ever sat in that particular swivel chair. 


SEVELT, I am informed, dictated to three 
secretaries. By the time he had loaded down one 
amanuensis another would be in with the correspond- 
ence ready to sign. In this way the official work of 
the offices went round in a complete circle of feverish 
activity. Mr. Taft worked in quite a different way. 
He could never catch up with the bundles of letters 
and papers which were always awaiting his signa- 
ture. He was even behind on his callers. A friend 
would turn up and would be closeted with the 
President for an hour or more while others on the 
schedule would kick their heels in the anteroom. 
Everything was confusion, everything was delay. 
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But the genial Mr. Taft did not care a whit. He loved 
to meet people and swap jokes with them. Callers on 
Mr. Coolidge go in and out with clocklike precision. 
There is no lingering or loitering, no airy conversa- 
tion, no dillydallying or gossiping. 

Mr. Coolidge has dispensed with the howdy-doing 
and handshaking which ordinarily takes up half an 
hour of the Presidential day. He has refused to meet 
groups of school children. And now he has given 
notice that while he may consent to attend meetings 
in the city of some national importance, he will not 
necessarily sit through the ceremonies. He recently 
startled the Daughters of the American Revolution 
by refusing to address them, an act so bold that the 
ladies even now have not quite recovered from the 
shock. The Presidential address has long been a 
feature to which the ladies looked forward. He up- 
set another time-honored tradition when he inti- 
mated to the dignified members of the Gridiron 
Club, with their guests assembled at their frolic in 
the Willard, that he believed there was no rule, law, 
or other Constitutional requirement enforcing the 
presence of the President at their functions. While 
this hint was difficult for some of the older members 
to swallow, the club accepted him at his word and 
Mr. Coolidge has not been invited this year. Never- 
theless, the dinner will still go on. 

The most recent episode in which Mr. Coolidge 
refused to gratify the public taste for ogling him in 
white vest, spike coat, and other accessories was the 
presentation of the Hubbard Gold Medal to Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh. Mr. Coolidge devoted less 
than thirty minutes to the shindig. His speech could 
have been read in three minutes had not the dis- 
tinguished audience uproariously applauded every 
mention of the name of Lindbergh. As it was the 


President was probably kept up beyond his specified 
bedtime hour by listening to Colonel Lindbergh’s 
response; and then, motioning to Mrs. Coolidge, he 
left the stage and returned to the White House. So 
definite was he in making his own appearance short 
that the gaping audience was informed through a 
printed notice on the program that the President 
would leave after presenting the medal. 

His determination to curtail or perhaps dispense 
with some of the official or semisocial duties of his 
office is not due to any special desire to preserve the 
fine state of his health. The business is simply dis- 
tasteful to him and he cuts it out. 


Y agents report that there is only one thing 
which really worries the White House physi- 
cians — the President’s insatiable appetite and his 
habit of munching nuts and candy at all hours of the 
day. One of my agents reports that at a recent 
luncheon on the Mayflower the President was 
observed to have eaten twenty-four [24] olives 
before the meal had more than started. Indeed, so 
diverted were the guests at this gastronomic exhi- 
bition, the rapidity and spirit with which it was 
performed, that not a few of them missed the soup 
course, the cups being spirited away while they 
watched open-mouthed. 

The tendency of the President to develop a very 
noticeable paunch within the last two or three years 
has caused his tailor to get out his shears and revamp 
his trousers line. At evening functions, when the 
Chief Executive is in full dress, this growing ad- 
dition to the Coolidge figure cannot possibly escape 
casual attention. For if ever a man has thrived 
in the atmosphere of the White House it is 
Calvin Coolidge. 





The Witch Who Sinned 


A strange old witch 
Told a strange old lie 

To a strange young girl 

Who passed her by. 


Said, ‘‘Heaven’s down low!” 
Said, “Hell’s up high! — 
Let your frail dreams fly! 
Trim the wick in your eye!” 


Said, “Hell burns bright,” 
Said, “Heaven is cold —” 
But the young girl sang, 


“T’ll know — when I’m old — 


“For the corner’s not far 
To the whitest star — 
And Heaven’s the place 
Where you almost — are!” 


And the strange young girl 
Blew the rush of her feet 
Across the witch’s 
Yesterday--street 


Till the strange old witch 
Saw a dim, dim star 
That might have been closer 
Than some stars are . . . 
Queene B. Lister. 
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i, While the Rest of Europe Still 

tet aE Struggles with Social and Eco- 

= nomic Ills, Germany Seems Not 
Only to Have Recovered 
Her Equilibrium, but to 


Have Found a New 
Road to Internal 
Prosperity 


All photographs from Ewing Galloway 
CHILE HOUSE, IN HAMBURG, IS THE LARGEST AND TALLEST OF THE NEW BUILDINGS IN A 
SKYSCRAPERLESS COUNTRY. ITS ARCHITECTURAL STYLE IS UNLIKE ANY IN AMERICA 








THIS HYDRAULIC POWER PLANT IN BAVARIA IS THE LARGEST IN ALL EUROPE AND HAS ONLY RECENTLY BEEN COMPLETED, IT IS CAPABLE OF .- 
GENERATING 168,000 HORSE POWER AT A TREMENDOUS SAVING IN OPERATING EXPENSE OVER THE USUAL STEAM-TURBINE METHOD 
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THIS OLD VILLA AND TOWER MARK ONE OF THE HILL STREETS OF HEIDELBERG 
ABOVE THE RHINE. HERE IS LOCATED ONE OF THE OLDEST AND MOST RENOWNED 
UNIVERSITIES IN THE WORLD 


UNDER THE WALLS OF THE MARIEN CAPELLE AT WURZBURG, 

BAVARIA, ONE OF GERMANY'’S FINEST GEMS OF GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 

TURE, HUCKSTERS FROM THE COUNTRY ROUNDABOUT BRING THEIR 

PRODUCE TO THE OPEN-AIR MARKET AS THEIR FATHERS BEFORE 
THEM HAVE DONE FOR GENERATIONS PAST 


| 


HAMBURG HARBOR IS AS BUSY A PLACE THESE DAYS AS IF THE WORLD WAR HAD NEVER BEEN. THE BARGES IN THE RIGHT FOREGROUND ARE USED IN 
TRANSPORTING GRAIN AND COAL THROUGH THE INLAND WATERWAYS OF THE COUNTRY 
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A PICTURE SUCH AS THIS REVEALS CONVINCINGLY THE FERTILITY OF THE FIELDS IN THE BAVARIAN HIGHLANDS. AND SUCH A SCENE FAIRLY RADIATES AN 
ATMOSPHERE OF CONTENTMENT AND PROSPERITY 


THE SHIPYARDS AT BREMEN ARE GOING THROUGH A PERIOD OF ALMOST UNPARALLELED ACTIVITY. HERE A NEW FREIGHTER IS BEING LAUNCHED, WITH HALF 
A DOZEN OTHER VESSELS ON THE WAYS 
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IN HOLTSFELT, BAVARIA, THE 
INDUSTRIAL HOUSING SITUA- 
TION IS BEING ADMIRABLY 
HANDLED. THE RENTS IN THIS 
BLOCK BUILT BY ONE MANUFAC- 
TURING FIRM ARE ONLY $4 
AND $5 A MONTH FOR NEW 
THREE AND FOUR-ROOM APART- 
MENTS, ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED 

















THIS IS BARGAIN DAY IN ONE 
OF MANNHEIM'S LARGE DE- 
PARTMENT STORES. BUT FOR 
THE DIFFERENCE IN THE SIGNS 
IT MIGHT BE A ‘*‘REMNANT” 
SALE IN ONE OF A DOZEN LARGE 
AMERICAN CITIES 





THE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE 
LEFT WAS TAKEN IN ONE 
BRANCH OF THE GREAT KRUPP 
WORKS. IT SHOWS A WHITE- 
HOT STEEL INGOT GOING 
THROUGH ITS PROCESS OF RE- 
FINEMENT FROM THE ORIGINAL 
ORE TO THE FINISHED METAL 
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The Battle of the Prayer Books 


By J. B. Atkins 


into a political and social issue of the first 

magnitude, even those who are not inter- 
ested in its religious aspect may bear with an 
account of what has been happening and with some 
comments upon the changes in British ways of 
thought which the controversy implies. If it is re- 
membered that the 


\ the Prayer Book controversy may develop 


Prayer Book is the first revision since 1662. The 
language of the 1662 book was composed, or con- 
firmed from various old sources, by the divines of the 
Restoration who had to provide what was required 
by a church distinctly Protestant in character but in 
urgent need of the compliance of those who hankered 
after some of the forms of Continental Catholicism. 

In many respects the 





Church of England is 
essentially a national 
church, established by 
statute, it will be seen at 
once that successful re- 
sistance in Parliament 
to any changes in her 
character earnestly de- 
sired by a majority of 
the clergy might bring 
an end to a constitution 
which has existed since 
the Reformation. 

If the Church had to 
be disestablished, and if 





Since time immemorial the history of England 
has been intertwined with that of her Church, 
and since the restoration of Charles II the Book 
of Common Prayer has been the nucleus of 
every good Englishman’s library as well as the 
primer of his spiritual education. But now the 
question of revision of the Prayer Book has 
arisen: with the changed conditions of the Twen- 
tieth Century and the greater democratization of 
the Government, it is inevitable that a movement 
should appear for the democratization of the 
Church. THE INDEPENDENT’S British corre- 
spondent discusses in detail this question which 
is now before Parliament and is more and more 

coming to agitate his fellow countrymen 


Prayer Book, however 
much it may be revised, 
can never be improved. 
The beauty of the lan- 
guage, almost equally 
with that of the Author- 
ised Version of the Bible 
of 1661, has had an 
amazing influence upon 
the structure of the Eng- 
lish language. Like M. 
Jourdain, the English- 
man in the street has the 
use of excellent phrases 
of which he does not 








it were therefore no 

longer one of the nominal duties of Parliarhent to 
attend to her welfare, it would be held at once that 
the Church, though but a sect, was holding on to 


‘property which had been hers only by virtue of 


her theoretical co-extensiveness with the nation. It 
would be said that the cathedrals had been inherited 
as from the original founders as fairly by the other 
sects as by the sect calling itself the Church of Eng- 
land. No one can foresee what might happen then — 
except that, of course, a strong claim would be 
asserted on behalf of the nation as a whole, apart 
from all religious professions, to be interested in the 
care of the cathedrals as monuments of architecture 
and history. 

Much the best thing that can happen for the 
general peace is that the bill, or measure as it is 
strictly called, which sanctions the revised form of 
the Prayer Book should be passed by Parliament. 
Personally I believe that Parliament will pass it 
because the dissentients will probably become more 
frightened as time goes on of the consequences of 
intransigeance. Still, acceptance is by no means 
certain. Among the leaders of the opposition are 
some men of undoubted ability and great sincerity. 

Everybody knew that the Prayer Book needed to 
be revised. The long delay in accomplishing what 
was admittedly necessary was perhaps a proof that 
all parties shrank from a war within the Church. 
At last the trial of strength has come. The new 


suspect the origin. Much 
less does he know that some of the verbal forms of 
the Bible which seem now to be pure and natural 
English must have sounded strange in Caroline ears 
because they were simply appropriations of the 
Hebrew idiom. If pedants objected in 1661 for that 
reason they were happily overruled; the alien 
majesty of the speech before long became essen- 
tially English. 


BB geeren st there are archaisms in the Prayer 
Book which need to be removed or elucidated 
after the passage of nearly three hundred years. A 
clergyman in the East End of London told me that 
the vast majority of his parishioners when required 
to repeat after him the words of the marriage service 
cannot get nearer to “I thee endow” than “I, thee, 
and thou”! They might perhaps be equal to under- 
standing the meaning of “endow,” but the inversion 
of the verb and the pronoun entirely defeats them! 

The existence of archaisms, however, is a. very 
small part of the case for revision. Since 1662 the 
whole social structure of England has been trans-. 
formed. The theory of the divine right of kings has 
yielded to full democracy; the country. has changed 
from being mainly agricultural into. being mainly: 
industrial; and England instead of being merely a 
powerful country in Europe has become the center of. 
the commonwealth of peoples called the British 
Empire. Within the Church herself the change has 
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been equally significant. The lethargy of the Church 
which was a feature of the Whig ascendancy was 
bound to have an energizing and purifying reaction, 
and this took the shape of the evangelical move- 
ment. That movement in its turn provoked reaction, 
and the tractarian movement developed into, or at 
least prepared the way for, the fashionable Anglo- 
Catholicism of today. If there are doctrinal changes 
in the revised Prayer Book —the archbishops 
declare that there are no such changes, and the 
malcontents declare that there are—it is the 
Anglo-Catholics who have been strong enough to 
extort them. 


GAIN, the Prayer Book of 1662 assumes a con- 
ception of the universe which is inadequate 
now. The middle of the last century saw the great 
struggle between the evolutionists and the horrified 
divines who thought that the basis of their faith was 
being smashed under their feet. The struggle was 
sharp and comparatively short, and ended in a way 
which very few of the Church leaders had foreseen 
and none now regrets. The faith of the Church 
triumphantly survived the victory of evolution 
because the spread of the scientific spirit convinced 
everyone that no faith could really be based on 
scientific or historical error. Since then the parallel 
lines of science and religion have not been in much 
danger of clashing. The Church knows as well as 
any other educational institution how, for example, 
to present evolution as an overwhelmingly impres- 
sive instance of design 


Book of Common Prayer is before the Parliamentary 
committee and Parliament will vote on it this 
winter. The revised book is offered as an alterna- 
tive to the present one which it does not necessarily 
supersede. Parishes may use whichever they please. 
The voting in the National Church Assembly, 
which in its few years of life has had to make no 
other decision comparable in importance to that 
concerning the revised Prayer Book, attracted a vast 
amount af, public attention. But anyone who has an 
intimate acquaintance with the affairs of the Church 
knows that the business of revision goes back to a 
date long before the National Church Assembly was 
* ever dreamed of and before its originators were even 
born. Revision was first considered by a royal com- 
mission in 1867, and since then there have been 
several exchanges of letters of business from the 
crown to the convocations and the replies to them. 
Inevitably mixed up with the question of revision 
were the terrific disputes in the eighties of the last 
century about order and discipline in the Church 
when high churchmen were acting as a law unto 
themselves and wearing vestments and performing 
offices which were outside the rubrics of the Book of 
Common Prayer. In 1881 there was the remarkable 
trial of Bishop King of Lincoln for extreme ritualistic 
practices. A few years later Sir William Harcourt, 
a genuine Erastian, was declaring war on the cleri- 
cal lawbreakers in Parliament and in the Times. 
Finally, there was the memorable royal commission 
of 1904'which set in train the revision that has at last 
been accomplished. That 





in a universe divinely 
administered. 

For all these reasons 
the time had come to 
expand and adapt the 
Prayer Book. Many 
people seem to think that 
the revision is due to the 
National Church Assem- 
bly which came into 
existence when the life- 





The accompanying article is the third of a series by 
Mr. Atkins, who has been at various times correspondent 
and London editor of the Manchester “‘Guardian,”’ 
special press correspondent in three wars, for many years 
assistant editor of the London“ Spectator,” and was later 
its editor following the retirement of the late J. St. Loe 
Strachey. His discussion of British questions of the day 
therefore bears the stamp of experience and authority. 
His next article will deal with the new trade-union policy 

of Great Britain 


royal commission, which 
reported in 1906, plainly 
said that the “law of 
public worship” in the 
Church of England was 
too narrow for the re- 
ligious life of the present 
generation. The only 
question is whether the 
changes which then be- 
came inevitable would be 





and-liberty movement 

succeeded, after the war, in achieving for the Church 
a partial self-government. Formerly Parliament 
would have considered in full debate any bill pro- 
posing a revision of the Prayer Book; amendments 
would-have been introduced and the Church would 
have had to put up with the results. Now when the 
Church has drawn up a measure for submission to 
Parliament, the measure is considered by a Parlia- 
mentary committee containing representatives of 
both Houses. If the committee decides that the 
measure is such as may properly be presented to 
Parliament, Parliament is free to accept or reject the 
measure but not to amend it. In the case of Prayer 
Book revision we have now reached this stage. The 
measure which contains as a schedule the revised 


acceptable. It is pure 
ignorance to suppose that changes in the practices 
of the Church as well as in the language of the 
Prayer Book were never contemplated until they 
were exacted by the Anglo-Catholic party within 
the last few years. 

What the revisers have attempted to do is to keep 
so nearly to a middle course in doctrine that there 
may be no excuse for anyone but a wild extremist to 
detach himself from the Church. This was precisely 
the object of those who wrote the preface to the 
Prayer Book of 1662. This preface is seldom read 
now, but it enshrines one of the most striking ex- 
amples in the language of the English genius for 
toleration. The principle of a national church is, and 
must be, that it is comprehensive. The crux during 
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the recent debates in the National Church Assembly 
was whether the Anglo-Catholics would consider 
that they were sufficiently comprehended and 
whether the evangelicals would be estranged in any 
large numbers by the new permission to reserve the 
sacrament and to use prayers for the dead. The 
overwhelming vote of the Assembly in favor of the 
revision proved that success had been achieved as 
nearly as success can be in such circumstances. It 
looks as though all will be well, though mutinies are 
still threatened. 


HE ecclesiastical courts which theoretically en- 

force discipline in the Church are frightfully 
cumbrous in their methods and very expensive. 
When the bishops solemnly undertook — as they 
did — during the debates in the Assembly to enforce 
discipline, they must have meant either that they 
are capable of doing it with the help of the courts as 
they are, or that they will secure the reform of the 
courts as soon as possible. The likelihood that the 
authority of the courts will be required has certainly 
not been ignored, for this reform is high on the list of 
those matters with which the Assembly intended to 
deal. The prospect now is that the bishops will take 
a stern line; the actions of those clergy who hold 
services contrary to the rubrics will no longer be 
condoned. But what were slightly illegal practices in 
the past will be fully legal in future. 

The Anglo-Catholics undoubtedly wished that the 
words in the Communion Service describing the 
effect of consecration should be more precise as 
regards mystical changes; the evangelicals would 


have liked the words to be more precise in denying 


any change at all. The revisers, however, had not 
read their ecclesiastical literature in vain and were 
content that such great divines as Hooker and 
Jeremy Taylor should be their guides. The inter- 
pretation of the virtues of consecration must be 
left to the individual. As Hooker said: 


What these elements are in themselves it skilleth 
‘not. It is enough that to me that take them they are 
the Body and Blood of Christ. What other cogitation 
need possess the mind of a faithful communicant 
than this, “O my God, Thou art true, O my soul, 
thou art happy”? 


And as Jeremy Taylor wrote: 


Dispute not concerning the secret of the mystery 
and the nicety of the manner of Christ’s presence. It 
is sufficient for thee that Christ shall be present to 
thy soul. 


Although the Church of England will, I think, 
safely weather this storm as it has weathered all 
others, there is undoubtedly a growing school of 
churchmen who want disestablishment. This used to 
be a radical doctrine; now it is entertained by many 
who are remote from radicalism in all their thoughts. 


They are not content with the moderate amount of 
independence which the Church has gained, and 
rather than be dictated to by the “Jews, Turks and 
Infidels” of Parliament, as a clergymen of my ac- 
quaintance puts it, — the very types against which 
the Church daily prays to be protected, — they 
would consent to the great social and economic 
upheaval of sundering state and church. 

Fifty or sixty years ago such a movement would 
have plunged the whole country into a turmoil; now 
the progress of the disestablishment movement and 
the loss of strength to Protestanism pass almost un- 
noticed. Is it that the nation is less careful of religion 
than it was? To a considerable extent it must be. 
It is impossible to imagine yokels of today taking up 
their scythes and pitchforks and marching to almost 
certain death in the name of Protestanism as they 
did in Monmouth’s rebellion. Of course Protestant- 
ism then was valued for its political associations as 
well as for its religious content: it meant liberty; the 
Roman Catholicism of James II was taken to be 
tantamount to tyranny. It is not possible even to 
imagine the people of today compelling Parliament 
to proclaim a public fast day as the people did in 
1831. Thirty or forty years ago a professed non- 
Christian was regarded as a disreputable person. 
Matthew Arnold encountered something of that 
feeling — though it was tempered for him, a scholar 
and a philosopher — when he wrote “Literature and 
Dogma.” The poor man sincerely believed that in 
restating the validity of the Scriptures for those who 
could not believe in the miraculous, he was doing a 
great service to the waverers. 


_— change which I detect seems to have 
passed unnoticed. Anglo-Catholics, I think it 
is fair to say, pay much less attention to individual 
conduct on the old evangelical lines than to the 
regular performance of the rites of the Church. They 
would be prompt and sincere in justifying themselves 
if the facts were stated to them in this bald way. 
They would protest that the one thing implies the 
other, that, as Aristotle says — though they might 
not quote him — “ First things must be taken first.” 

However that may be, the approaching decision 
about the revised Prayer Book is a profoundly inter- 
esting matter from even more points of view than 
those from which my space has enabled me to 
examine it. It is possible that when the time comes 
there will be a crisis after all, and that politicians 
will be for or against the motto, now almost disused, 
of “Church and King.” On the whole, however, I 
expect peace for two reasons: Churchmen will be 
glad to accept what they have been offered, recog- 
nizing that further attempts would give them no 
better a solution and might give them a much 
worse. And those who are not strongly attached to 
the Church will prefer anything to a crisis just 
for that reason. 
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If You Know What I Mean 


ARTICULARLY offensive to me 

are those forms of advertising that 

seek to exploit the perfectly common- 
place weaknesses of the ordinary man. 
For example, a whole series of advertise- 
ments is forever being broadcast wherein a 
poor, bedraggled man — presumably the 
reader — is taking a hot lecture from a 
burly traffic cop. A huge crowd of bystand- 
ers is sniggering at his discomfiture. Evi- 
dently he has committed some breach of 
the regulations, due, it may be, to faulty 
brake linings, a distractingly tight collar, 
the wrong kind of soles on his shoes, or an 
absence of sauerkraut in his diet. 

Now arguments with traffic cops, to the 
best of my belief, can usually be traced to 
some deficiency other than that men- 
tioned by the advertiser. Plain, common, 
poor driving is about as frequent a cause 
as any, not to mention the bellicose 
temperament for which the traffic cop is 
famous. Almost any man who drives a car 
does so in the firm conviction that ninety- 
five per cent of his fellow drivers are hope- 
lessly incompetent and that traffic officers 
should be deported in a body. How, then, 
can such representations be made by the 
advertisers — that every man could be a 
perfect driver if he merely exchanged some 
of his good money for some of their collars 
or their sauerkraut? 

Take the game of bridge — how many 
people can sit down and reel off a perfect 
game of brainy, daring, and’ successful 
bridge? Very few, as every bridge player is 
fond of proclaiming. Yet I have before me 
a page advertisement from no less sophis- 
ticated a magazine than Vanity Fair, a 
page illustrating the same unfortunate 
man — the reader — at the bridge table. 
He has just gone down two tricks, doubled, 
at no trump—the poor sap. Yes, it 
seems that his underwear was “bunching, 
cutting, and gouging.” According to this 
theory, a man could put up an invincible 
game of bridge if he would strip right 
down to the buff. But then I suppose that 
some furniture manufacturer would come 
along and tell him that he was sitting on 
the wrong kind of upholstery. 

A further peep at the mentality of the 
advertising man is afforded by the name 
he has given this underwear. Just what 
does the term “golf suit” connote in your 
mind? Something rather tweedy, it sug- 
gests to me — something fuzzy or woolly, 
even something good and scratchy. 

Well, this underwear is called the 
“Golf Suit”. . . 

we) 

Looking through the same issue of 
Vanity Fair, 1 find another fast one. 
“WHAT DOES PLEVILLE SAY THIS 
SEASON?” runs the caption. Well now, 


hold on there just a minute. What did 
Pléville say /ast season? Whatever he said, 
it escaped me entirely, and, poor stick 
that I am, I have been reading for the 
past ten years all high-toned notices of 
this nature. Did he, as a matter of fact, 
say anything last season? And just who is 
this Pléville, anyhow? Have any of THE 
INDEPENDENT’S readers ever heard of him? 
The advertisement goes on to say, “To 
outdo Pléville’s masterpieces of past years 
seemed well-nigh impossible — yet — ” 
Naturally the thing was somehow ac- 
complished. Pléville, so it appears, is the 
“great modernist parfumeur.” Continu- 
ing, I read that “never have his caprices 
been more disarming”; but at this point 
I was obliged to lay the magazine aside. 
I could read no further. There burned in 
me a longing to see this Pléville, to watch 
him with my own eyes as he disarmed 
someone with one or two of his caprices. 


i) 


One of the nicest bits of hairsplitting 
that Vanity Fair itself ever perpetrated I 
found in one of the “London Letters” 
some time ago. Instructing the male in 
just how the “evening watch” was to be 


carried, the expert offered an illustration 


of a thin platinum chain. “Or if one pre- 
fers,” he graciously conceded, “the watch 
may be carried in the pocket with no 
chain at all.” 

Thus we might suspect that every man 
whom we met that night who had no 
chain showing was in reality hiding in his 
pocket one of those ultra-smart watches. 

& 


Ralph Barton’s pictorial “News of the 
World” in Liderty, incidentally, is worth a 
nickle of anyone’s money. Jostled by true 
tales of bootlegging, psychoanalysis, and 
the life story in dozens of installments of 
Billie Burke, Barton manages, neverthe- 
less, to keep his page loaded with brick- 
bats for all that Liberty otherwise holds 
dear. Actually, the man is so amazingly 
good as to defy any explanation of his 
presence in Liberty. Joiners, politicians, 
and celebrities of the press he smites with- 
out scruple. He is a wet. Frankly, I can’t 
understand it. As a clincher — Barton is 
so good that many of Liderty’s readers 
write ill-natured letters to the “Vox Pop” 
column telling how bad he is! 


w& 


As the current football season draws 
loudly to its close, I cannot help but mar- 
vel at the methods sometimes used to 
keep a team in the papers as a “live topic” 
throughout the week. For example: 

On Monday Oswald Gherkin, star some- 
thing-or-other of the great “Magenta 


Avalanche” is spread all over the papers as 
being slightly unwell. Tuesday finds him 
confined to his room for half a column. 
Wednesday is a terrible day for him; he is 
said to be headed for the hospital. On 
Thursday, after a consultation of eminent 
doctors, an emergency operation is an- 
nounced to be the only thing that can 
save his life. His condition Friday night is 
grave; one chance in four of his eventual 
recovery; naturally, he is lost to the team 
for the rest of his life — if he lives. 

Saturday night’s extras carry news 
somewhat as follows: 

“GHERKIN RUNS WILD AGAINST 
GIANTS; MAGENTA ACE IN SCOR- 
ING FRENZY” 

That the sporting editors can print 
such stuff week after week, however in- 
credible, is none the less true. Indeed, the 
ultimate in such fairy tales was solemnly 
disseminated by the sage old Associated 
Press itself. Speaking of “Tiny” Lewis, 
the Northwestern player, who had been 
worrying us all to death right through the 
week, the A. P. said on Saturday that he 
had appeared on the field “even to the 
surprise of his coach.” 

Can’t you picture the coach staggering 
back in amazement and exclaiming, 
“Why, Lewis! I’d never dreamed of such 
a thing — to find you here, of all places — 


ad 


and with your suit on, too! 


w 

An entirely new form of tax is revealed 
in the recent tariff imposed on a certain 
type of imported safety-razor blade. The 
blade, so it seems, is the kind that has 
three holes along its center, and a duty of 
one cent has been levied on each hole. 

In determining a duty on the basis of 
holes contained,-you are plainly taxing an 
article on material that it does not pos- 
sess. And if three holes are to be taxed 
three cents, what can be charged against 
a blade having ten holes? Or thirty? Or on 
no blade at all? If this is the proper way to 
arrive at a tax on razor.blades, possibly 
the following schedule might be applied to 
a $3,000 automobile: 


Item Duty 

1. Complete car . ea «+ $900 

2. Car minus body and engine.. 

3- Car minus body, engine, wheels, 
and tanks.. $1,800 

4. Radiator cap (unaccompanied) $2,975 


Perhaps if enough accessories were 
added, such as the emblem of the Rotary 
Club or the local lodge of Moose, or some 
of those Excuse-My-Dust labels, the 
Government might even return a bonus! 

Let Congress consider that one! 

C. W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 


ist of so distinctive a talent that 

his views upon the subject of fic- 

tion, especially the novel, must necessarily 
command an attention which could be 
withheld from some of his more popular 
but less original contemporaries. Until he 
wrote “A Passage to India” his fame 
was restricted to a small circle of admirers 
whose devotion was equaled only by their 
inability to create the kind of publicity 
which imposes books on the lists of best 
sellers. A successor to that work has now 
appeared, a volume containing the lec- 
tures which he gave at Cambridge last 
spring under the title of “Aspects of the 

ovel” (Harcourt, Brace). 
V Introducing his theme, which is the 


ae M. FORSTER is a novel- 


_ development of English fiction in ‘the 


form of “any fictitious prose work over 
50,000 words,” Mr. Forster makes a 
statement which must, I feel sure, have 
startled most of his audience, and which 
may surprise his readers in this country 
even more. “My subject,” he says, “is 
a particular kind of book and the aspects 
that book has assumed in English. Can 
we ignore its collateral aspects on the 
continent? Not entirely. An unpleasant 
and unpatriotic truth has here to be faced. 
No English novelist is as great as Tolstoy 
— that is to say has given so complete a 
picture of man’s life, both on its domestic 
and heroic side. No English novelist has 
explored man’s soul as deeply as Dos- 
toevsky. And no novelist anywhere has 
analyzed the modern consciousness as 
successfully as Marcel Proust.” 

It is not difficult to imagine the dissent 
which a statement like that would provoke 
in any gathering of educated and well- 
read people whose language is English. 
At once we should instinctively call the 
roll of names which, we imagine, make 
the English novel a great national asset: 
Fielding, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray. 
What Continentals can compare with 
them? Mr. Forster says Tolstoy and 
Dostoievsky. Many of us cannot read the 
latter at all, and our recollections of 
“Anna Karenina” and “War and Peace” 
are probably much less enthusiastic than 
Mr. Forster’s. What of the other European 
novelists? Balzac? Dumas pére? Flaubert? 
Outside of France there are few names 
that will occur immediately to the Eng- 
lish-speaking reader. We must be right, 
after all, in our feeling that the novel is 
a triumph of the English genius. 

Mr. Forster insists upon his point, 
however. “English poetry fears no one 
—jexcels in quality as well as quantity. 
But English fiction is less triumphant: 
it does not contain the best stuff yet 


By Ernest Boyd 


written, and if we deny this we become 
guilty of provincialism.” As a student of 
literature whose education has been Con- 
tinental rather than English, to whom 
English literature is merely one of several 
to which he has had lifelong access, I 
have always felt, not that Tolstoy and 
Dostoievsky were supreme, but that the 
great classics of English fiction fall far 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


Fiction 


The Bridge of San Luis Rey. By 
Thornton Wilder (A. & C. Boni). 

Stuffed Peacocks. By Emily Clark 
(Knopf). 

The Counterfeiters. By Aridré Gide 
(Knopf). 

Avarice House. By Julian Green 


(Harper). 


GENERAL 


That Man Heine. By Lewis Browne 
(Macmillan). 

Bismarck. By Emil Ludwig. (Little, 
Brown). 

A Short History of Women. By John 
Langdon-Davies (Viking). 

Our Times: America Finding Her- 
self. By Mark Sullivan (Scribner). 

Men of Destiny. By Walter Lippmann 
(Macmillan). 











below the standard of other European 
countries. For stating this in terms of 
an estimate of Dickens recently, I have 
been harshly dismissed as a scoundrel and 
an ignoramus. Naturally, E. M. Forster 
encourages me, although he might not 
agree in the least with my strictures on 
Dickens, of whom he speaks with affec- 
tionate consideration. 


PON one great English novelist our 

views coincide; it so happens that 
I cited his name, and Brandes’ opinion 
of him, when stating my case against 
Dickens. Says Mr. Forster: “Scott is a 
novelist over whom we shall violently 
divide. For my own part I do not care for 
him, and find it difficult to understand 
his continued reputation. . . . He is seen 
to have a trivial mind and a heavy style. 
He cannot construct. He has neither 
artistic detachment nor passion, and how 
can a writer who is devoid of both, create 
characters who will move us deeply?” 
Scott is, as Georg Brandes said, “an 
author whom no grown-up person can 
read, but whom every adult has read.” 


With that phrase in mind, perhaps, 
Mr. Forster proceeds to explain the con- 
tinued existence of Scott’s reputation. 
“His fame is due to two causes. In the 
first place, many of the elder generation 
had him read aloud to them when they 
were young; he is entangled with happy 
sentimental memories, with holidays in 
or residence in Scotland. They love him 
indeed for the same reason that I loved 
and still love ‘The Swiss Family Robin- 
son.’ I could lecture to you now on ‘The 
Swiss Family Robinson’ and it would 
be a glowing lecture, because of the emo- 
tions felt in boyhood.” Of Scott he asks: 
“Is he really more than a reminder of 
early happiness?” And until our brains 
decay, “must we not put all this aside 
when we attempt to understand books?” 
Having granted that Scott “could tell a 
story,” I thoroughly agree that we must 
“put all this aside” in any serious dis- 
cussion of him. 


N interesting speculation which Mr. 
Forster’s account of his attitude to- 
ward Scott suggests: To what extent and 
to what degree is it not true of most of 
our classical novelists? How-many of them 
are reading for adults, in the sense that 
Dostoievsky, Tolstoy, Flaubert, and Bal- 
zac are? These four I also read, if not 
exactly in childhood, at least in my 
’teens, but I have no difficulty in return- 
ing to them. They are emphatically not 
authors in the category summed up by 
Brandes’ phrase. May this fact not have 
some bearing upon Mr. Forster’s state- 
ment that English fiction “does not con- 
tain the best stuff yet written”? A writer 
like Thackeray, with all his manifold 
defects, has this advantage over Dickens 
and Scott: he tries to write for grown-ups. 
“Vanity Fair,” consequently, is more 
re-readable than “ Pickwick Papers.” 
For a general explanation of the status 
of English fiction as compared with Con- 


tinental we need not look further than: 


Thackeray himself, when he complained 
that since the death of Fielding it had 
become increasingly impossible to get the 
realities of life into English fiction. The 
history of the English novel is essentially 
a history of the emasculation of English, 
of the gradual descent upon English 
literature of the pall most conveniently, 
if not most accurately, described as 
“early Victorianism.” It is only within 
the past decade or so that signs of eman- 
cipation from that thralldom are visible. 
The English novel is no longer at nurse. 
It may give us sooner or later “the best 
stuff yet written,” now that its authors 
are free to address adults. 
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A Prohibition Primer 


A Review by Julian Codman * 


THE A BC OF PROHIBITION. By 
Fabian Franklin. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $1.00. 


HIS is a most unusual book: a 

primer in size, it contains but 150 

short pages. But in it Mr. Franklin 
discloses the fallacy of prohibition, ex- 
plains the reasons for its failure with an 
acumen and clarity truly admirable and 
with a brevity which could only be at- 
tained by close study and exceptionally 
clear thinking. There is no sham to Mr. 
Franklin; he has no patience with shams. 
His grasp of the principles of democracy 
is firm. He understands the function of 
government. He is a master of virile 
and concise English. 

So much has been written upon the sub- 
ject of prohibition that the ordinary reader 
feels that little more can be said, and, to 
some extent, this is true. But Mr. Frank- 
lin’s thoughts are like sunlight upon a 
dark painting making clear that which 
was obscure and giving a true picture 
where before were only unrelated objects. 
Every chapter in the book is of absorbing 
interest. Each is in its place and should 
there be read. It seems invidious to lay 
stress upon any one of them, but we can- 
not help calling the attention of the 
reader to Chapter 11, — “A House Di- 
vided Against Itself,” —in which the 
author shows what will inevitably happen 
unless the Eighteenth Amendment is 
repealed. 

A confident claim of the prohibitionists 
is that the Eighteenth Amendment can 
never be repealed because, should Con- 
gress propose it, ratification could be 
blocked by the action of thirteen States, 
and that there are thirteen States in the 
South and West so “dry” in sentiment 
that they would never ratify. This claim, 
Mr. Franklin shows, will not bear analy- 
sis. But we might go even further. Let us 
assume that Congress proposed, by the 
necessary two-thirds vote, a repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and that this ac- 
tion was ratified by the Legislatures of 
thirty-five of the States, among which 
were New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, and Michigan, con- 
taining in all more than four fifths of the 
population of the United States. If the re- 
maining thirteen States refused to ratify 
and thus attempted to resist the will of a 
vast majority of the people, reprisals of 
the most drastic kind would be proposed 
and carried into effect. Congress would 
refuse all appropriations for law enforce- 
ment and, if this action did not bring 
the minority States to their senses, other 


reprisals in the nature of denial of Federal 
appropriations and patronage could be 
resorted to. Logically, the minority States 
would not have a leg to stand on. By bow- 
ing to the will of the majority they would 
be losing no rights. They could still by 
State prohibition laws be as dry as they 
wished. By refusing they would be insist- 
ing On minority government. 


N the Federalist, Alexander Hamilton 
once said: ‘Two-thirds of the people 
of America could not long be persuaded 
upon the credit of artificial distinctions 
and syllogistic subtleties to submit their 
interests to the management and disposi- 
tion of one-third.” The claim that the 
Legislatures of the ratifying States did 
not represent the people of those States 
could not be successfully advanced by the 
prohibitionists who have in the past al- 
ways insisted upon the opposite doctrine 
even when it was manifestly untrue, and 
also because if there is one thing that is 
certain it is that Congress will not propose 
a repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
until the popular demand is so overwhelm- 
ing that it cannot be longer resisted. 

There is also a delightful chapter, the 
thirteenth, on “Manifest Destiny.” But 
perhaps the most valuable of all is the 
eighteenth, “‘Tests of Public Sentiment,” 
in which Mr. Franklin completely de- 
molishes the claim of the prohibitionists 
that a majority of the people of the 
United States have been shown to be in 
favor of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
the Volstead Act. 

He then reviews the many attempts to 
determine what proportion of the people 
of the country are actually in favor of the 
prohibitory law. He gives a summary of 
the nation-wide poll taken by the Literary 
Digest in 1922, discusses the various State 
referenda of 1926, and draws the conclu- 
sion that the tests which have been made 
“make it very doubtful whether in the 
country at large there is a majority for 
national Prohibition in any form; they 
make it almost certain that there is in the 
country at large a very heavy majority 
against the Volstead Act.” 

The evidence which Mr. Franklin ad- 
duces has never been questioned and has 
been available for a long time. Neverthe- 
less an impression still prevails that a 
majority of the people are in favor of 


* Mr. Codman, a Boston lawyer, has been 
one of the leaders in urging modification of the 
Volstead Act. It was he who conducted the 
wet’s side in the hearing on modification ills 
before the Senate Judiciary Committees in 
April, 1926. Fabian Franklin was a former 
editor of THE INDEPENDENT. 


prohibition, and this despite the fact that 
there is a great deal more evidence to the 
contrary not mentioned by Mr. Franklin, 
doubtless for brevity’s sake, such as the 
questionnaire addressed by Collier’s to 
more than 275,000 citizens and the polls 
taken by the Newspaper Enterprise As- 
sociation, embracing 326 newspapers, and 
by the Hearst papers in the spring of 1926. 
The results of these polls are published in 
the report of the hearings on the modifica- 
tion bills before the Judiciary Committee 
of the United States Senate and strongly 
support Mr. Franklin’s conclusions. It is 
difficult to understand how this fallacy in 
regard to the widespread popularity of 
prohibition has been maintained in the 
face of this incontrovertible evidence, es- 
pecially when it is considered that hardly a 
scintilla of evidence has ever been produced 
to support it and when the prohibition- 
ists themselves have shown their disbelief 
in it by opposing in every possible way the 
submission of the question to the people 
by referendum. 


ONCERNING sstatistics, there are 
two very interesting chapters, the 
fourteenth and fifteenth. In these, the 
author pays his compliments’ to Prof. 
Irving Fisher, and to those who have read 
“Prohibition at Its Worst,” they will cause 
much amusement. With entire good na- 
ture and a gentleness almost paternal, Mr. 
Franklin exposes that “distinguished 
economist’s” superficial and disingenuous 
reasoning and his dishonest juggling of 
facts, though the author is much too kind 
to use so harsh a word. He says: 


My reason for making such extended 
comment on Professor Fisher is that he is a 
man of high standing as an economist and 
statistician, and his book “Prohibition at 
Its Worst” has doubtless been accepted by 
many as an impartial and scientific study. 
It is with great regret that I feel it neces- 
sary to say that the book is-nothing of the 
kind. The standards, in regard both to 
facts and to logic, which he would regard as 
absolutely binding on him in any question 
of pure economics or statistics, he utterly 
disregards in this book; evidently his pas- 
sionate ardor in the Prohibition cause com- 
pletely submerges his scientific conscience. 


-On the whole, Mr. Franklin’s treatment 
of this burning question is the best I have 
seen. It deals lucidly and calmly with a 
question which has become fogged by the 
hysteria of warring opinions. My hope is 
that it will be widely read. If so, its in- 
fluence should be great, and should meas- 
urably advance the progress of much 
needed reform. 
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New 


Taken at the Flood. By Geraldine Bonner. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$2.00. 


NOVEL so calmly, evenly written 

that the high tension of its pro- 
longed drama seems perhaps less strong 
than the exhausted reader is willing to 
admit at the end of his two-hour session. 
I consider this a very fine piece of work. 
You are held from the first page with a 
sure, unfaltering grasp. You shift as the 
emphasis shifts from one theory or one 
personality to another, but that grasp is 
never relaxed and that tension remains 
taut to the last line. There is no point in 
summarizing the plot of this quickly 
moving story — it has to do with hold-up 
men stranded in a time of flood with a 
scrambled, respectable household; with 
unfolinded suspicions, conflicting motives 
and ideas, and a dramatic situation so new 
and so effective that the whole book cries 
aloud to be properly and adequately 
staged. It would be a better play than it is 
a book, but it’s a cracking good book just 
the same. One may expect other capable 
and, vigorous work from the author, and 
the;sooner the better, say I. 


* * Kk Ke * 


The Bullfighters. By Henry de Monther- 
lant. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, 
The Dial Press. $2.50. 


ERE is a book which would have 

delighted our younger years, and 
which now holds many a thrill. The au- 
thor himself is a bullfighter and was 
brought up in Spain. What better combin- 
ation for a book about bullfighters! Par- 
ticularly thrilling is the bullfight at the 
end of the book, done from the matador’s 
point. of view, which all but exhausts the 
reader. The story has appeared in serial 
form in one of the Paris dailies, and so 
intrigued were the Parisians that they 
arranged with the author to conduct a 
popular bullfighting spectacle at the Velo- 
drome d’Hiver. This is probably too 
bloody a reaction to expect from Ameri- 
can ‘readers, but it should certainly stir 
their blood with its picture of the Spain of 
romance and of bullfights. 


**e eK * 


The Gilded Caravan. By Alice Woods. 
New York: Minton, Balch & Co. 
$2.50. 

LTHOUGH Mrs. Woods is not well 
known in this country, this book 

will probably win her a number of new 
admirers. She has lived abroad a great 
deal and writes authoritatively of that 

“gilded caravan”’ of rich and idle Ameri- 

cans who contribute so much to the social 

whirl of the Riviera. She has given a vivid 


Books in Brief Review 


picture of the life of that rather careless 
and brilliant society, and a half dozen of 
her characters are excellent representatives 
of the group. The undertone of the book 
is one of tragedy — the more tragic in 
that the chief pawns so completely over- 
look it. Without preaching at all, Mrs. 
Woods is subtly presenting the idea that 
even here, “all is not gold that glitters.” 


* ee * * 


Selected Papers of Bertrand Russell. New 
York: Modern Library Inc. $.95. 


N a brief introduction, one of the most 
brilliant mathematical minds of the 
century relates how, with the coming of 
the Great War, he turned from abstrac- 
tions to the study of man, and why he has 
devoted himself ever since to writing ar- 
ticles for the general public. In the book 
itself are the best and most representative 
essays of Bertrand Russell on most sub- 
jects human and divine. With the clear- 
ness and logic of which he is master, he 
sets forth his views upon the destiny of 
man, upon “logic and mysticism,” upon 
“the state,” upon war and peace, the 
problems of philosophy, the place of sci- 
ence, and their themes. Taken together, 
they form, not a system, but an extraordi- 
narily coherent, sensible, and challenging 
statement of man’s place and destiny in 
our changing world. To read them is to 
cleanse and strengthen the mind; they 
abolish superstition, but enliven hope; 
they are a foe to vagueness, but a stimulus 
to facing all the facts in man’s new and 
changing world. 


* * * * * 


Air Facts and Problems. By Lord Thom- 
son. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $2.50. 


HE former British Secretary of 

State for Air has combined intimate 
experience, historical perspective, and a 
lively imagination in this brilliant survey 
of the whole field of aviation, commercial 
and military. The book is made vivid by 
‘personal anecdote, and authoritative by 
a ,.constant appeal to official and expert 
knowledge. Every important phase of the 
subject is treated: air training, air police, 
air travel, and all the social, economic, and 
political effects that are beginning to flow 
from a command of the air. The most im- 
pressive pages, however, are those given 
to discussing the relation between the air- 
plane and world peace. The fruitlessness 
of other disarmament programs if air dis- 
armament is left out is shown with posi- 
tiveness, and the threat to civilization 
from a “war in the air” is set down with 
appalling and convincing simplicity. As 
an offset to this unhappy picture, there is 








emphasized the peculiar aptness of air- 
planes for international police work. A 
sound book and a readable one. 


* ee * * 


Conflict. By Olive Higgins Prouty. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


EADERS of “Stella Dallas” know 
that its author can make appealing 
characters of people whom in real life one 
thinks of as impossible. This time she 
has turned her sympathetic insight upon 
Felix, pasty-faced and ethically spineless. 
husband of a lovely woman, who to be 
loyal to him must continually sacrifice her 
happiness, since he has none of the qual- 
ities she admires and many that she 
despises. In high school the warm-hearted 
Sheilah gradually realizes that in defend- 
ing him and standing by him she has made 
him passionately in love with her. At first 
she enjoys the sensation; then her con- 
science begins to (Continued opp. page 560) 





Risk ye you are 
Mr. Boyd— 


MR. ERNEST BOYD wrote: 
one of the earliest reviews 
of Napoleon. After praising 
it in high terms and com- 
menting on its fine appear- 
ance, he said: “It is the first 
biography of the New Year, 
It has every prospect of be- 
ing first when this year 
ends.” In every way his 
prophecy is fulfilled. It is 
the best and the best-selling 
biography of the year. 


Napoleon 


The Man of Destiny 
by EMIL LUDWIG 


126th thousand 


732 pages. Octavo. Illustrated 
At all bookstores, $3.00 


Boni & Liveright, N. Y. 
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What the World Is Doing 


been forthcoming from the Treas- . 


ee half a dozen estimates had 


ury Department and those as- 
sociated with tax reduction in House and 
Senate, the House Ways and Means 
Committee finally voted 
R Tax on November 21 to rec- 
eduction 
ommend a total tax reduc- 
tion of $250,000,000. This figure is 
$25,000,000 more than Secretary MELLON 
had advised when he appeared before 
the Committee, but only half the most 
optimistic estimates which Democratic 
members of the Committee had made. 
Perhaps the most interesting side of the 
Committee’s decision was its disapproval 
of Mr. ME tton’s suggestion that the 
Federal estate tax be repealed. His 
suggestion that relief be given to those 
with incomes in the so-called middle 
brackets was also vetoed by the Com- 
mittee, which appears to feel that the 
major part of this $250,000,000 should be 
used toward giving relief to the corpora- 
tions. The present corporation tax is 
13.5 per cent, and Mr. Metion_ had 
recommended that this be reduced to 
12 per cent, but the Committee feels it 
may be possible to cut off another half 
per cent. This would take care of about 
$172,000,000 of the total tax reduction. 
Another $10,000,000 is to be devoted to 
eliminating the duties on club member- 
ships and $9,000,000 will be sliced off 
the Government’s revenue in taxing the 
tax on admissions below $3. There is 
also a proposal to reduce the present 
government tax on automobiles by half, 
leaving it at 1.5 per cent. 

Harry F. Sinciair and associates, 
not excepting the mercenaries in the 
Burns Detective Agency, have been facing 
legal fire from two directions. On one 

side the District of Colum- 

bee a bia Grand Jury has been 
considering behind closed 

doors evidence which may bring indict- 
“ments against them for jury tampering. 
On the other, criminal contempt pro- 
ceedings have been filed against them in 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court. 
The latter development means that they 
must appear before Associate Justice 
Freperick L. Sippons on December 5 
to show cause why they should not be 
punished for participating in surveillance 
of the Fai-Sincrair jury. Mr. Sincrair, 
Henry Mason Day of New York, 
SHELDON Crark of Chicago, Wit1am J. 
Burns, W. SHERMAN Burns, and 
Cuar_es L. Vertscu are those involved. 
Separate proceedings have been filed 
against Epwarp J. Kipwe., Jr. a 
member of the Fatu-Sincvair jury panel 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


charged with having talked too freely 
about what he was going to get out of 
his jury service. Justice Sippons will 
review the testimony and decide whether 
or not contempt has been shown. If he 
finds that it has, he is given authority to 
impose fines, jail sentences, or both, upon 
the accused. Sinciair is already under 
sentence of three months in jail and a 
fine of $500 for contempt of the United 
States Senate in its investigation some four 





The Week 


{Quarter billion tax reduction. 
Mr. Mellon overridden. Corpora- 
tions and car owners favored. 
(Sinclair between two fires. Burns 
is questioned further. {Colorado 
mine strikers cause five deaths. 
State troopers fire. [The bitumi- 
nous strike in the doldrums. Green 
and Lewis appeal to Coolidge 
to untangle anthracite muddle. 
{The League Assembly meets. 
Hopes for naval reduction. {Brit- 
ain cuts cruiser program. What 
does it mean? {Franco-American 
tariff peace becomes “effective.” 
{Cook’s cohorts march on Lon- 
don: “ Baldwin Must Go.” ¢Dem- 
ocrats ponder the two-thirds idea. 
{Smith straws on political winds. 
YMexico rules on land laws. 
Our State Department is pleased 
— but cautious. JStill and always 
China. Chiang returns. 











years ago into the oil scandal. He has 
appealed the sentence to a higher court 
and is out on bond while awaiting a 
decision. District Attorney Gorpon de- 
clares that the contempt proceedings are 
“entirely independent” of the grand jury 
investigation. If the grand jury makes a 
presentment, however, indictments may 
possibly be withheld until after the con- 
tempt hearing before Justice Srppons. 
The history of Colorado (contains 
numerous dark chapters of struggles 
between miners and operators, but none 
seems more tragic than that which had 
its beginning some seven 
‘cies weeks ago and its climax 
on November 21 when five 
striking miners were shot and killed and 
some twenty wounded by State police in 
the first actual outbreak of hostilities 
which has occurred. The fight took place 
near the Columbine Mine in Weld 
County, which has been picketed with 


guards against the striking miners. No 
complete story of the affray is yet avail- 
able, but the strikers are naturally 
unanimous in placing the blame upon the 
officers, stating that they were peacefully 
marching to the post office when attacked 
by the police. The officers, on the other 
hand, contend that their volley was fired 
only to protect themselves from injury. 
The officers were acting under command 
of Governor Apams, who had already 
placed both Weld and Boulder counties 
under what amounts to martial law and 
had given Adj. Gen. Paut P. New on full 
authority to deal with the situation as he 
saw fit. Following the battle, guards 
were increased about the mine, and at the 
present time five companies of infantry, 
two cavalry troops, two tanks and a 
medical detachment, all of the State 
National Guard are upon the scene ready 
to ward off any retaliatory measures which 
the strikers may make. 

More peaceful means are being taken 
to settle the strike in the unionized bitu- 
minous coal fields, which has been in prog- 
ress since the Jacksonville Agreement 

— expired on March 31, 1927. 
oe This strike has been con- 
ducted so quietly that few 

of its aspects have been presented to the 
public. The supply of soft coal on hand 
when the stike went into effect and the 
large production from non-union sources 
has given it none of the critical character 
of the anthracite strike which took place 
a year ago. On November 21, WILLIAM 
GREEN, president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, together with Joun L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, called on President 
Coo.ipcE, urging him to summon a con- 
ference of operators and miners with a 
view to effecting a final settlement of 
differences. Mr. Coo.ipce was urged by 
those leaders to recommend that Congress 
investigate what they alleged to be a con- 
spiracy on the part of the railroads to re- 
duce coal prices. According to Mr. GREEN 
the railroads use about one third of the 
country’s soft-coal production, and there- 


fore have an enormous stake in its price. , 


Mr. Coo.ipcE was rather noncommittal. 
He is apparently loath to call a conference 
himself unless there is greater hope than 
now exists of operators and miners finding 
some common ground for agreement. 
The earliest practical result of the 
optimism over disarmament moves ap- 
parent at the September meeting of the 
League Assembly was scheduled for 
November 30 with the convening of the 
Preparatory Commission and the League’s 


Conference for Arms Limitation at 
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Geneva. Following out the recommenda- 
tions of the Assembly this meeting will 
be largely of a formal char- 


C League acter designed to appoint 
aeeche special committees to deal 


with the problem of 
security. At the September meetings, 
discussion of arms limitation was found 
to be so evidently interlocked with se- 
curity that this latter field seemed to be 
the one in which hope for concrete results 
might be placed. The committees to be 
appointed, therefore, at this meeting, are 
to make a survey of the general problem 
and present recommendations. Hucu 
Gisson, American Minister to Switzer- 
land, will represent the United States 
officially at the conference. 

Some surprise has been evidenced in 
those circles most interested in disarma- 
ment by the announcement from London 
that Great Britain would not begin con- 

il struction on two of the 

PR se three cruisers author- 

ized in this year’s naval 

program. No reason for the decision was 

given but it is believed to reflect some- 

what the heavy American criticism of 

Great Britain’s insistence upon great 
cruiser strength at Geneva. 

On November 21, the tariff war be- 
tween France and the United States, 
which began after the Franco-German 
commercial treaty and was accompanied 
by a raising of duties on 
American goods, came sud- 
denly to an end. On that 
date the temporary agreement between 
France and the United States became 
effective and American goods are again 
pouring into France with duties substan- 
tially the same as those which existed 
previous to France’s sudden boost in 
rates. In the dickering which went on 
between the two countries, the flexible 
clause of the Fordney-McCumber Act of 
1922 was invoked, and as a result there 
will be reductions upon imports from 
France entering this country. 

On November 20, 267 miners who had 
left South Wales on November g, entered 
London. Many had fallen by the wayside 
during the eleven days’ march of seventy 

‘tiaatate miles, but the nucleus of 

Army” this army, led by a band of 

Irish pipers and march- 
ing beneath a huge banner which bore the 
inscription, “War makers do your own 
fighting,” finally arrived at Trafalgar 
Square. A. J. Coox, secretary of the 
British Miners’ Federation and an avowed 
Communist, was the inspiration of the 
march on London, and it was he who took 
command of the meeting which had as its 
refrain, “Baldwin Must Go.” “This is a 
battle for bread,” Cook thundered forth 
to the huge mass meeting of workers’ 
organizations which assembled to greet 
the miners from Wales; “but we have not 
come to London to beg bread. We have 
come to demand justice — the right to 


French 
Tariff Peace 


work.”” Just what further plans Emperor 
Cook has for his jobless cohorts no one 
knows. The hope of the march was, of 
course, to give publicity to the tragic 
conditions which obtain in many of the 
mining centers of England. 

When the Democratic National Com- 
mittee meets at Washington on January 
7, the two-thirds rule will be a great bone 
of contention. According to this sacred 

__, precept of Democratic con- 

os lane? vention conduct, the party’s 
nominee must secure two 

thirds of the convention’s votes in order 
to be successful, as contrasted with the 
Republican practice which makes a 
mere majority serve. The result of the 
rule has been to give minorities the power 
to spike the guns of a popular candidate, 
and it has been often said since the 1924 
convention that there was a sufficient 
minority in the party to keep Gov. 
At Situ of New York from becoming a 
nominee in 1928 or in any other year. 

An index of Smitu’s popularity is con- 
tained in a recent poll conducted by the 
National Republic, more or less official 
organ of the Republican party, published 

: in Washington. A question- 
_—— naire was sent to 5,800 
editors and 3,600 politicians. 
About a third of the former replied and 
less than a fourth of the latter. The 
newspaper poll gave SmiTH 737 votes; 
Senator Reep of Missouri, 163; Mr. 
McApoo, who has withdrawn his name 
from consideration at the convention, 
102; and Epwin T. Merepitx of Iowa, 
110; of the political leaders, SmirH was 
chosen by 334; REED by 111; McApoo by 
34; and MerepiTH by 33. Interestingly 
enough, on the Republican side of the 
poll Secretary Hoover was the leading 
candidate, with Lowpen a close second. 
The editors gave Hoover 577 votes, 
Lowpen, 518; Hucues, 318; Dawes, 88; 
Senator Curtis of Kansas, 39; Senator 
Borau, 23, and Speaker Loncworty, 11. 
The political leaders gave Hoover, 267; 
LowpeEn, 248; Hucues, 115; and Dawes, 
60. The Republican side of the poll was 
directed, of course, upon the assumption 
that Mr. Coo.ipce would not be a can- 
didate in 1928. 

Mexico’s Supreme Court has recently 
handed down a decision which should be 
of the utmost importance in the con- 
troversy between the United States and 

hiedas pred Mexican 0 

- with regard to the oil and 

Decides jand laws. On November 
17 this body declared unanimously in 
favor of the Mexican Petroleum Com- 
pany, an American concern, and granted 
the company’s appeal that the Depart- 
ment of Industry, Commerce and Labor 
be restrained from canceling certain of 
the company’s drilling permits. The 
court declared unconstitutional Sections 
Fourteen and Fifteen of the new law 
in so far as this suit is concerned. Briefly, 


Section Fourteen declares that fifty-year 
concessions shall be substituted for titles 
in oil lands acquired by foreign companies 
before 1917. Section Fifteen declares 
forfeited titles to oil lands for which no 
application for confirmatory concessions 
had been made by December 31, 1926. 
The Mexican Petroleum Company had 
not made application for a confirmatory 
concession by the date stipulated in the 
law and the Government had therefore 
canceled its drilling permits. 

Our State Department is much grati- 
fied by the decision, and while the state- 
ment given out is cautious because of a 
lack of detailed information, it closes 

; with the hope that the 
PO coi decision “may open the 
way to an adjustment of 
the entire controversy by the two Gov- 
ernments. The Department sincerely 
hopes that this is the case.” The greater 
part of the present uneasiness between 
the United States and Mexico has been 
based upon differences of opinion over 
this law, our Government contending that 
its recognition of Mexico in 1923 was 
based upon the assurance that titles 
acquired before the Mexican constitution 
of 1917 became effective would not be 
overturned by any subsequent legislation 
of the Mexican Congress. 

Prediction of renewed hostilities in 
China following the recent drive on 
Hangkow is made stronger by the return 
of Gen. Cu1anc Kal-sHEK to the Chinese 

sain: ei 

Chine ™. ha 

with the drive of the 
Nationalist forces upon Shanghai and 
who became generalissimo of the Na- 
tionalist Government set up at Nanking, 
retired suddenly from the field last sum- 
mer announcing that he would live the 
rest of his life in retirement. Recently, 
however, a new wing of the party has set 
itself up in Canton, where it is said to be 
organizing a military campaign to bring. 
the other elements in the Nationalist 
party under its sway. As far as can be 
seen from present reports, General 
Cuianc is going back to Nanking, a 
fact which would seem to lend force to. 
other indications that the Nanking 
Government feels it is strong enough to: 
attempt the unification of South China. 
Some time during November a plenary 
session of the Nationalist party was to 
have taken place. Doubtless this meeting: 
may still be convened, at which time the 
usual Chinese practice of seeking a com- 
promise between warring bodies will be 
attempted. Meanwhile China presents. 
its usual face of military activity. There 
are two armies pushing their drives toward 
the North and Peking. The Nanking 
military force is temporarily billeted in 
Hangkow, with hostilities over for the 
moment, and presumably the Hangkow 
warriors are gathering their forces to. 
retake the city. 
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SAM WILSON and 
PAUL RODMAN 


HEY were two partners in 

| business who had the fore- 

sight to anticipate the event 

which happened, the sudden death 
of one of them. 

It was Rodman who died, and he 
was the backbone of the manage- 
ment. But the business continued 
its growth because partnership in- 
surance tided over the necessary re- 
organization. 


The story of these two men and 
how they made their plans is 
told in “A Properly Anticipat- 
ed Event,” a booklet which 
your local John Hancock of- 
fice will be glad to send you, or 
it can be obtained by writing 
to Inquiry Bureau, 








Saar 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston, MassacnusetTs 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 














GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
IS A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Its stock of Rare & Choice Books, Prints & Auto- 
graphs is made accessible to distant buyers by 
specialized catalogues. No. 164, Genealogy, 5033 
titles, price 10c; No. 168, Rare Americana, 309 pp., 
2463 titles, illus., price 50c; No. 169, Autographs, 
4472 titles, ‘free. No. 170, Rare Books, 1110 titles, free. 


When in Besfon 


Browse in GOODSPEED’S 
Nos. 7 and 9a Ashburton Place 
No. 5a Park Street No. 2 Milk Street 


STAMMERING 


If the stammerer can talk with ease when alone, and most 
of them can, but stammer in the presence of others, it 
must be that in the presence of others he does somethin, 

that interferes with Nature in the speech process. it 
then we know what it is that interferes, and the stammerer 
be taught how to avoid that, it must be that he is getting 
rid of the thing that makes him stammer. That is the 
philosophy of our method of cure. Let us tell you about it. 


SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
Tyler Texas 


THE EVOLUTION OF MAN 


By WILLIAM BOELSCHE 
A clear, strong, simple summary not only of Darwin’s 
theory but of the work of a generation of scientists 
along the lines Darwin opened up. Just what a busy 
man wants to give him a bird’s-eye view of Evolu- 
tion. Cloth, illustrated, 60cents by mail. Catalog free. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO. 
345 East Ohio Street Chicago, III]. 


CHEVY CHASE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Children 4 to 14. Experienced, sympathetic care in the 
home of the directors. Ideal health conditions. Small 
classes. High academic standards. Summer camp in 
Maine. Address 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy Chase, Md. 


BOOK BARGAINS 
As people connected with the Government are con- 
stantly leaving city. we probably offer the best second- 
hand book bargains in America. 
ARLES JONES 
Rear 1518 L. Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


BACK COPIES 


THE INDEPENDENT will be glad to pur- 
chase copies of the issues of March 5 
and March 12, 1927, at the rate of 25 
cents each. 


10 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 






































The Editor Steps Down 


ROM Glenham, South Dakota, 
Preomes this most interesting comment 

on the article of Dr. William B. 
Riley which appeared in our issue of 
November 12. The writer is former 
regent of education in his State and the 
author of two books on evolution. We 
can add nothing by further comment: 


Dear Sir: 

Tue INDEPENDENT of November 12, 

containing the Rev. Dr. Riley’s “Square 
Deal for Genesis,” was looked forward 
to with more than ordinary interest, as 
Dr. Riley is the head of the Christian 
Fundamentalist Association of America. 
Surely, from such an elevated position he 
might be expected to give some good 
reasons for demanding the prohibition of 
the teaching of evolution in our tax-sup- 
ported schools and colleges; but after 
reading his article in THE INDEPENDENT, 
I must acknowledge that I was greatly 
disappointed; for in point of fact Dr. 
Riley’s entire article abounded in what 
the canons of inductive logic would class 
as “fallacies of nonobservation.” It re- 
sembled very much the medieval doctors’ 
cures for “King’s Evil” by the use of a 
yard of white satin ribbon tied around 
the neck of the patient, while at the same 
time administering the most active medi- 
cines in the materia medica. Commenting 
on this, Voltaire is said to have observed 
that, “It is unquestionable that certain 
words and ceremonies will effectually 
destroy a flock of sheep if administered 
with a sufficient portion of arsenic.” 
|Dr. Riley’s defense of Fundamentalism 
was no more than might have been ex- 
pected from a person possessing seeded- 
down theological beliefs which, like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, never 
change. Indeed, his argument in THE 
INDEPENDENT would have been passed 
up as the meanderings of a child mind, 
except that he misquoted, or gave wrong 
conclusions, from Prof. William Bateson’s 
lecture in Toronto some years ago. Pro- 
fessor Bateson said that evolution is a fact 
beyond question, but that all of the factors 
or causes of evolution are so far not known. 
Whereas, Dr. Riley says that Professor 
Bateson in his Toronto address admitted 
that there are no proofs of the theory of 
evolution — “we cannot see how the 
differentiation of species came about.” 
Sure enough; neither can we see in Genesis 
how the creation of man came about; 
but scientists are trying to supply the 
omission by proving that evolution 
through a long series of changes from a 
lower to a higher and more complex type 
of animal life was reached — and that this 
was God’s method of creation. 
{I happened to be residing in Canada at 
the time of Professor Bateson’s address 
in Toronto, and may be pardoned for 
quoting briefly from the Christian Guard- 
ian, a Methodist journal published in 
Toronto, its editor having been present at 
Mr. Bateson’s address: 


“The meeting in Toronto of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science brought to us a large number of 
distinguished scientists, and the chief 
visitor from Britain was Prof. William 
Bateson who has long held an outstanding 
position among biologists of the world. 
His lecture on ‘Evolutionary Faith and 
Modern Doubts’ was looked forward to 
with eager anticipation, but was reported 
with an inefficiency which can only be 
explained by the inability of the selected 
reporters to appreciate the subject. 

“Dr. Bateson was emphatic in his alle- 

giance to the evolutionary faith. Indeed, 
he said that while forty years ago this 
made the chief item of discussion in any 
scientific group, it is now discussed no- 
where. The matter is settled. Opponents 
are now limited to obscurantists whose 
arguments have been disproved beyond 
repair, and who now have nothing to say 
worthy of a moment’s consideration. This 
verdict coming from one whose most con- 
spicuous characteristic is extreme caution 
in reaching conclusions is of great signifi- 
cance. ‘The precise mechanism of evo- 
lution,’ he said, ‘is as yet a mystery 
(that is, the causes of evolution). Spe- 
cies do arise, higher forms emerging from 
lower forms; this is now proven beyond 
question.’” 
There is no doubting Dr. Riley’s sincer- 
ity of purpose — his Christian attitude of 
mind; nevertheless, he must be rated as 
one who from his past theological training 
can see but one side of any question — the 
side he has been taught to see in the 
theological schools. Like*the case of witch- 
craft in the days of the early settlement 
of New England. When the theory had 
once been conceived and accepted by the 
theological doctors, and especially when 
it had led to the invention of a new crime, 
it came to be held that the burden of proof 
lay with those who called its reality in 
question. Every story which confirmed the 
theory would be greedily received, while 
instances in which the supposed powers of 
the witch failed, if noticed at all, would 
either leave but a slight impression on the 
mind or be easily accounted for by suppos- 
ing the intervention of a higher power. 
Thus, because Moses said: “Thou shalt not 
permit a witch to live,” many innocent 
people, both in Europe and America, have 
been done to death. “Surely,” said Corey 
in Longfellow’s “Tragedies,” “what’s in 
the Bible must be true.” It may be re- 
marked that witchcraft is not the only 
error good and well-meaning people have 
fallen into by the mistakes of Moses. Dr. 
Riley undoubtedly possesses a scholarly 
mind, but his mind has apparently been 
educated in a rut and he cannot climb out 
of it. He calls to mind these beautiful and 
truthful lines of Professor Romanes: 


“No change in childhood’s early day, 
No storm that raged, no thought that ran, 
But leaves a track upon the clay 
Which slowly hardens into man.” 
R. M. Stocum. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Are Women ReAtty IN Pouitics? 1. What. criti- 
cism does Mrs. Blair make of articles dealing with 
“‘women in politics”? What change of attitude does 
she demand from the writers who produce them? 
2. Recall articles you have seen on this sub- 
ject and decide whether or not they would meet 
with Mrs. Blair’s approval. 3. Do you think she is 
justified in her attitude toward the journalists? 
4- Under what Constitutional Amendment were 
women given the franchise? When was it put into 
effect? 5. Name some of the women prominently 
identified with the -suffrage movement, through 
which the Amendment was brought about. 6. Name 
some of the women who are prominent in American 
politics today. 7. Tell something about each of the 
following: a, Nellie Tayloe Ross; 4, Miriam A. 
Ferguson; ¢, Florence Allen; d, Florence E. S. 
Knapp; ¢, Alice Longworth; f, Carrie Chapman 
Catt; g, Bertha Knight Landes. 8. How many 
women members has the seventieth Congress? How 
many are there in the Legislature of your State? 
g- Discuss the record of some of the women who 
have been active lately in national or local politics. 
10. Do you find any among them who seem to be of 
Presidential calibre? Comment on Mrs. Blair’s 
remarks about the availability of certain women for 
the Presidency. 11. What is meant by “news 
value”? How is an editor or a political writer to 
determine what is news and what is not? 12. Who 
is Mark Sullivan? David Lawrence? William Hard? 
13. Write an essay of 500 words or more dealing 
specifically with the work of one of the women now 
in national or State politics. Answer for the woman 
you choose the questions suggested by Mrs. Blair 
on page 544. 

Back Stace 1n WasuincTon. 1. The subtitle of 
this article is from one of the plays of Shakespeare. 
Look it up in its context, explain its meaning, and 
its application here. 2. What was the President’s 
“I do not choose” statement? When was it made? 
3. What duties are prescribed for the President in 
the Constitution? Discuss the work of a President, 
and the methods employed by recent Presidents in 
accomplishing it. 4. Comment on the correspond- 
ent’s picture of the health of Mr. Coolidge. 


Tue Batre oF THE Prayer Books. 1. Remem- 
ber that in England, unlike the United States, there 
is an established state church. That is why Parlia- 
ment is called upon to approve such a matter as the 
revision of the Prayer Book. To understand fully 
Mr. Atkins’ article it is desirable to know something 
of the history of the Church of England. Review 
in class the events of church history in England 
from the time of the Reformation to the present 
day. If you are in doubt about some of the facts, 
you will find one of the standard encyclopedias 
helpful in bringing them out. 2. What development 
might come, according to Mr. Atkins, were Parlia- 
ment to refuse approval of the new Prayer Book? 
3. Consider in class the arguments of those who 
favor and those who oppose the Prayer Book 
changes. 4. Why is the thought of the “disestab- 
lishment” of the Church received without excite- 
ment in England today? 5. Why, in the opinion of 
Mr. Atkins, is peace to be expected in the Prayer 
Book controversy? 6. Define: intransigeance; 
Caroline (adj.); archaism; tractarian; Erastian. 
7. Identify: Richard Hooker; Jeremy Taylor; 
Matthew Arnold. 8. M. Jourdain is a character in 
French literature. Find out where he appears, and 
explain Mr. Atkins’ reference to him. 9. What was 
Monmouth’s Rebellion? 10. Explain the meaning 
of the following: a, “Whig ascendancy;” 4, “trac- 
tarian movement;” c, “Anglo-Catholicism.” 11. 
Tell something about the Nineteenth Century 
struggle between the evolutionists and the “horri- 
fied divines.” 





























Who are these Investors? 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


TEN years ago fifteen of 
the largest corporations 
in the United States 
had a total of approximately 
500,000 stockholders. Today 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company alone 
has more than 420,000 
stockholders. 

This is an instance of the 
amazing growth of saving and 
investment that has taken 
place in this country. Who 
are these new investors? 

American Telephone and 
Telegraph stockholders come 
from every rank and file in 





every state, nearly 
every town and city, in 
theland. Mechanicsand 
merchants, teachers and bank- 
ers, laborersand lawyers—every 
station of life is represented.in 
this investment democracy. 
And it is a democracy, for the 
average holding is only 26 
shares. No one person owns as 
much as 1% of the total stock. 

The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and 
its associated companies com- 
prising the national Bell Tele- 
phone System are owned by 
the people they serve. 





(Continued from page 557) work havoc and 
she feels herself obliged to marry him be- 
cause she has encouraged him so long. Her 
second conflict faces her in middle life 
when she finds a real love. The author 
has drawn skillfully both adolescent and 
adult psychology in a generous woman who 
puts loyalty above personal happiness. 
Felix suddenly, with amazing shrewdness 
inspired by his devotion, solves her prob- 
lem, proving his heroism in somewhat the 
same way that Stella Dallas proved hers. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 





In the character of Felix there is not 
the unconscious humor that made Stella 
pathetic; the situation is sicklied o’er with 
sentimental phrases; yet Mrs. Prouty 
writes more concisely and powerfully in 
her new novel. 

The merit of the book hinges on the 
degree that she succeeds in exalting Felix, 
thus making Sheilah’s attitude real. Such 
situations do exist and Mrs. Prouty has 
suggested an explanation — and perhaps 
the only solution. 


























The nation’s strength is the nation’s health 
Buy Christmas Seals and help preserve it 
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THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 





